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FOREWpftD 

I 

For a number of years the Office of Education has been interested in 
making a study of occupational opportunities for Negroes with a view to 
the expansion and improvement of facilities for vocational education and 
guidance. Plans were being perfected to request funds from the Civil 
Works Administration in 1 934 when the agency was decentralized and funds 
for Federal projects discontinued. When funds became available under the 
provisions of the Emergency Relief Appropriation in 1935 for the employ- 
ment of educational, professional and clerical persons, the Office of Educa- 
tion was authorized to conduct, in addition to four other projects, a survey 
of opportunities for vocational education and guidance of Negroes. 

An advisory committee of 28 persons representing educadonal, civic, 
business, and labor organizations gave valuable counsel during the pre- 
liminary stages of the study. Individual members and small groups hum 
this committee continued to be of assistance throughout the survey, either 
through conferences or by correspondence. Invaluable voluntary services 
were given also by several persons who acted as project managers in certain 
States. In addition, many public and private agencies and institutions 
cooperated by lending members of jheir staffs to act as supervisprs or ad- 
ministrators for a period of from 3 to 14 months; and by lending space 
and equipment for the use of the survey. 

The field work was conducted during 1936 by a staff of 500 NegrtMelief 
workers who belonged to the “white-collar” class, and most of whom had 
college training. During the first half of 1937 the data were tabulated, 
analyzed, and interpreted by a relief and professional staff in the Office of 
Education. 

To all who cooperated with and who worked on the survey, the Office of 
Education expresses its sincere appreciation for their interest and services. 

The depression brought out rather clearly what had been known for some 
time in a general way by students of the subject, namely, that the important 
matter of vocational education and guidance had x been approached without' 
definite plan or purpose. Increase in scientific discoveries and inventions, 
the growth'of technology, and the social and economic changes that have 
taken place during the first quarter of the present century have resulted 
in widespread vocational maladjustments. Occupations have greatly 
increased in number, specialization, and complication. The demands upon 
workers have increased and are more exacting. 1 1 has become more difficult 
for one to choose a career, and to prepare for, to enter upon, and to make 
progress in it. In order to correct these maladjustments a great deal more 
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must be known about future workers and their work. 1 1 seemed particularly 
appropriate, therefore, th4t relief funds should be used for the prevention 
^ of a recurrence of many of these tnaladjustments. 

Because of the narrow economic margin on which they operate, their 
lack of educational opportunity, and their general social status, the problems 
mentioned above are particularly acute for Negroes. The situation has 
been more serious because of a lack of information concerning important 
phases of the problem. The purpose of this survey is to supply some of the 
needed information and to assist in pointing the way toward a better adjust- 
ment between education and occupational life. This report constitutes 
what might be termed a statistical source book of basic data resulting from 
the survey. While it is recognized that it is only a beginning in the solution 
of a major problem, it is hoped that it will be helpful to schools and other 
agencies as they endeavor to expand and improve the facilities and oppor- 
tunities for vocational education and guidance of Negroes. 

Bess Goodykoontz, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education. 
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\ Introductory Statement 


P EOPLE IN ALL waLks of life have found it necessary to make adjust- 
ments to new occupational situations resulting from recent developments 
in science and technology. Although Negroes have shown exceptional 
capacity in the past to adopt the American social and economic order, they 
are finding it difficult to adjust themselves to our present modern industrial 
society. This is not surprising, for adjustments required today are quite dif- 
ferent from those required in the past, and are taxing the best thought and 
energies of the most advanced people. 

The problems resulting from this situation have been made especially 
acute for Negroes. One such problem is the reduction in the number of 
Jobs. As simple manual occupations became mechanized white persons 
sought the jobs formerly held by Negroes, which, under changed conditions, 
demanded new skills and knowledge and which paid higher wages. In 
many cases, Negroes were not prepared to meet the new demands of these 
jobs, and in other cases they were not employed if white persons were 
available. In addition to losing jobs formerly held, Negroes have found few 
opportunities ip the new occupations resulting from recent technological 
progress. V 

The problem has been accentuated by: (1) lack of education; (2) lack of 
educational opportunities and adaptation of education to needs; (3) lack of 
versatility and skill arising from limited occupational experience; and (4) 
attitude toward work. 

Studies 1 have been made in addition to the present survey, which show 
the following educational conditionsumong Negroes: (1) A high illiteracy 
rate; (2) high pupil mortality;* (3) large numbers of children who are 
overage;* (4) large numbers of children out of school; (5) poor school at- 
tendance; (6) lack of operation of compulsory school attendance laws; 

1 Redcay, E. E. County Training School* and Public Secondary Education for Negroe* in the South. Wash- 
ington, The John F. Slater Fund, 1935. 

Bloae, David T. CaHver, Ambrose. Statistics of the Education of Negroes. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1936. (United State* Department of the Interior. Offipe of Education, Bulletin 1935, No. 13.) 
Journal of Negro Education, 1: 2, July 1932. . 4 

Caliver, Ambrose. Availability of Education to Negroea in Rural Communities. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1935» (United State* Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 1935, No. 12.) 
1 See tables 1 and 2 for data from pupil* included in th it turvey. 
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(7) lack of schools; (8) lack of general curriculum and extracurriculum 
offerings; (9) lack of vocational-offerings and guidance; and (10) lack of 
adequate financial support. / 

Approximately 55 percent of the total number of Negroes 10 years old 
and over gainfully employed are engaged in occupations requiring little or 
no skill. Since these occupations are usually the first to be affected by any 
* economic upheaval and are the most easily dispensed with, Negro unskilled 
workers are among the first affected during any period of occupational 
readjustment. 

- In the South there have been strong traditions with reference to manual 
labor. The white aristocracy for generations scorned it as beneath their 
dignity, an attitude which was probably a by-product of the institution of 
slavery. When hTegroes became free, they adopted similar prejudices in 
their struggle for recognition and self-respect. This attitude frequently pre- 
vented them from recognizing the possibilities of improvement in the simple, 
manual tasks in which the majority of them were engaged. 

As a result of such problems the Office of Education became interested, 
and in 1935 was granted $234,934 through Federal emergency funds to 
conduct the National Survey of Vocational Education and Guidance of 
Negroes. The purpose of this survey was to investigate the opportunities 
and facilities for vocational education and guidance of Negroes in rural and' 
urban communities. The specific objectives were: 

1. To analyze the vocational offerings of selected high schools, colleges, 

evening and proprietary schools, and non-school agencies. 

2. To analyze the content and method of teaching these coujsps in 

selected institutions. ” 

3. To determine the availability of facilities and equipment for voca- 

tional courses. 

4. To ascertain the training and qualifications of the teachers of 

vocational courses. 

5. To discover the extent to which organized personnel and guidance 

services are available to Negro high school and college youth. 

6. To study certain characteristics of (1) students enrolled in high 

schools, colleges, evening and proprietary schools, and non-school 

agencies, and (2) graduates and non-graduates of high schools, 

1926-1935, who had had no further formal 

7. To ascertain the attitudes of students and educational Telfckrs 

toward the vocational training of Negroes. \j 

The study was conducted by a director, an associate director, 4 regional 
directors, 42 State supervisors and project managers, and "Approximately 
500 investigators.* 


* See appendix B for fuller statement concerning #uff. 
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SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


Within the limit of funds and the designated time, it was not pbssible to 
include every high school attended by Negro youth. In view of the fact 
that the scope of the Survey was national, it was felt that a true picture of the 
high-school situation could be secured through the selection and study of 
school administrative units that were typical of the States in those regions in 
which the majority of the Negro population lives. The States of the 
northern region are an exception because of the concentration'of Negroes 
in the urban centers. Institutions of higher learning were not selected; all 
thjit could be heard from were included in the study. 

Selection of units for study of high schools . — With the aid of an advisory com- 
mittee, directors of Negro education, and regional directors and project 
supervisors on the staff of the survey, urban and rural centers (approxi- 
mately 200) in the Southern States were selected on the basis of the charac- 
teristics of the Negro population and of their occupations. In these States 
this selection included most of the larger urban centers and a sufficient 
number of rural units — counties or parishes — to represent the Negro 
population as a whole. In the Northern States, where the Negro is an urban 
dweller, all of the larger cities were deluded. States having areas included 
in the study follow: 


Alabama. 

Kansas. 

Ohio. 

Arkansas. 

Kentucky. 

Oklahoma. 

California. 

Louisiana. 

Pennsylvania. 

Colorado. 

Maryland. 

South Carolina. 

Connecticut. 

Massachusetts. 

Tennessee. 

Delaware. > 

Michigan. 

Texas. 

District of Columbia. 

Minnesota. 

Virginia. 

Florida. 

Mississippi. 

Washington. 

Georgia. 

Missouri. 

West Virginia. 

Illinois. 

New Jersey. 

Wisconsin. 

Indiana. 

New York. 


Iowa. 

North Carolina. 



The institutions .—' The high schools included in the survey comprise the 
4-year, and separate junior and senior high schools of each administrative 
unit. High schools of the northern region which enroll Negro students 
were included. All colleges for Negroes were included, but only those 
curriculums directly related to the subject of the survey were studied. 

The following institutions ofhigher education were included: 


Benedict College. 

Bennett College. 

Claflin College. w 

Virginia Union University. 

Howard University. 

Morgan College. 

Shaw University. 

St. Paul Normal and Industrial School. 
Morris Brown College. 

Selma University. 


Simmons University. 

Howe- Roger- Williams Institute. 
Oak wood College. 

Lc Moyne College. 

dark University. ^ 

Lane College. 

Miles Memorial College. 

Bishop Tuttle Training School. 
Atlanta School for Social Work. 


Prailric View State College. 
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Oklahoma C. A. fit N. University. 
North Carolina N. A. & T. College. 
Princess Anne Academy. 

Alcorn A. fie. M. College. 

Virginia State College. 

Alabama State A. fic M. College. 

West Virginia State College. 

Florida A. 8c M. College. 

Hampton Institute. 

Tennessee State A. fit I. College. 
Louisiana Normal arid Industrial In- 
stitute. 


Arkansas A. fit M. College. 

Houston College for Negroes. 

Lincoln University (Mo.). 

Southern UniversiMP 
Delaware State College. 

Kentucky State Industrial College. 
Louisville Municipal College. 

North Carolina College for Negroes. 
Winston-Salem Teachers College. 
South Carolina State College. 

Cheyney Training School for Teachers. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Ail evening schools, proprietary schools, 4 and nonschool agencies which 
offer courses in vocational education and guidance for Negroes within the 
areas studied^and from which data could be obtained were included. 


DATA AND SOURCES 


Enumeration of sources. Data for the Survey were obtained from the follow- 
ing sources: (1) High schools, (2) colleges, (3) social agencies— such as 
Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. W. C. A.’s, and community centers, (4) public evening 
schools, (5) proprietary schools — such as commercial schools and schools 
of beauty culture, (6) high-school and college teachers, (7) high-school 
pupils, (8) students in nurse-training institutions, (9) medical schools, (10) 
graduates and former students of high schools, (11) evening school students, 
(12) Statistical Division of the Office of Education, and (13) the Vocational 
Education Division of the Office of Education.® 

Inquiry forms. Most of the data were collected on inquiry forms. Four- 
teen forms, which are described in appendix B, were used for this purpose. 

Other souths of data. Data concerning the enrollments, courses, teachers, 
and expenditures in schools having federally aided vocational education 
programs were tabulated ejireedy from the State reports filed in the Voca- 
tional Education Division of the Office of Education. A study was made of 
the trends in these items from 1928-29 to 1934-35, inclusive. 

Letters were sent to a number of educators and employment executives 
in order to ascertain their views and suggested solutions relative to the special 
problems in vocational education and occupational adjustment of Negroes. 

With two exceptions, all data were gathered by personal contact and 
interview by qualified persons, working under the immediate direction of 
a local supervisor, and the general direction of a State supervisor. The two 
exceptions referred to were data collected on forms mailed directly to the 
institutions concerned. _ 

Accuracy and reliability of data . — It is believed that the use of ihe inquiry 
forms through the interview method assured a high degree of accuracy and 


• Priv.t« ichooU opened by a proprietor, .uch « certain commercial rimoU, .ebook of beauty culture, etc. 
All dtu on th« federally aided vocational education program in thia atudy are from tbe IS Sum maintain- 
ing aeparau reboot for tb« Negro and jrhite races. 
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reliability. Moreover, an additional j5hecaution was taken -by having the 
local supervisor check each form. The supervisors were selected for their 
superior ability and acquaintance with the schools and local community 
in general. Samplings of thele forms were checked by the State super- 
visor and the regional director. 

Cooper ation oj school officials and other citizens . — An investigation of such wide 
scope as this could not be possible but for the generous cooperation of many 
individuals and organizations. Letted from the Assistant Commissipner 
of Education were sent to State superintendents of education requesting 
their cooperation in making the survey. Similar letters were sent to St&te 
directors of Negro education and to the superintendent of each rural and 
urban administrative unit from which data were gathered. Prior to visits 
to institutions by members of the staff, a letter requesting cooperation was 
sent to its executive head from the Director of the Survey. * 

The National Technical Advisory Committee, composed of national 
leaders in business, industry, and. the professions rendered valuable assist- 
ance in clarifying the purposes of the survey and in the selection of units 
for study. 
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1 In several States in the South where the elementary schools consist of 7 grades, the eightl^grade constitutes the first year of high school. 
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Summary of Findings, Conclusions, and 
Recommendations 


FINDINGS^ 


General . — 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


1. The total number of vocational courses offered in the 207 high 
schools studied increased from 1930 to 1935; the largest increases 
were in home economics, industrial arts,' and agriculture; the 
largest decreases were in the building trades. 

% ^2. Slight increases were found in the number of courses offered in radio 

repairing, aviation, refrigeration, janitorral work, beauty culture, 
cafeteria management;’and vocational guidance. 

3. Nearly half (46.4 percent) of the pupils in the high schools studied 

were registered in academic curriculyms in 1934-35. 

4. Public colleges studied offer more -courses in home economics and 

agriculture than in any other vo^htional subject. 

5. Fewer colleges than high schools reported changes in the number 

of vocational courses offered from 1930 to 1935. 

6. Fewer college students registered for vocational courses in 1934-35 

than in 1930-31, though the percentage of such students to the 
total eiyollment increased. 

7. In each State studied, except one, the percentage of all Federal 
funds for vocational education spent on high-school courses for 
Negroes was lower than the percentage of Negroes to the total 
population. 

8. The number of vocational courses offered, teachers employed, pupils 

enrolled, and the expenditures for vocational courses among 
, Negroes increased between 1928-29 and 1934-35. 

9. There were in 1935-36, 1,726 rural fcftools for Negroes offering 1 or 

more years of high-school instruction. 

Courses in agriculture .— r 

1. In 1934-35, 542 all-day high schools for Negroes, 320 part-time 
schools, and 784 evening schools, participated in the Federal pro- 
gram of vocational education in agriculture. Most of these schools 
. are operated in the same building and are taught by the same 
teachers. 
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2. From 1926-27 to 1934-35 the percentage of increase in the number 
of all-day schools for Negroes offering vocational agriculture was 
73.7. In number of evening, part-time, and day unit classes, the 
percentage increase from 1928-29 to 1934-35 was 128.7. 

3. The percentages of Negro males enrolled in each type of federally 

aided schools offering courses in vocational agriculture of the total 
Negroes enrolled are: For 1928-29: All-day, 52.4; evening, 29.9; 

‘ part-time, 7.9; day unit, 9.7. For 1934-35: All-day, 38.8; evening, 
40.2; part-time 10.2; day unit, 10.6. 

4. The percentage increases of enrollment of Negroes in all types of 

federally aided schools offering courses in vocational agriculture in 
1934-35 over 1928-29 were: Males, 1 10.9; females, 273.1 ; in all-day 
schools the corresponding percentage increases were for males, 111, 
an^ for females, 1 22. 

5. The three major occupations for which the land-grant colleges for 

Negroes prepared their graduates of agricultural courses in 1934-35 
were: (1) Teaching vocational subjects ift high school; (2) exten- 
sion work; and (3) college teaching. In 1935-36, the percentages 
of the total Negro and total white graduates in the South trained 
as teachers of vocational agriculture were, respectively, 91.6 and 
41.2. 

6. The number of Negro teachers of agriculture in all-day schools 
• increased 35 percent from 1928-29 to 1934-35; the number of 

persons enrolled in courses for the training of teachers of agriculture 
increased 6.5 percent during the same period. 

7. Of all Federal funds allotted to the preparation of teachers of agri- 
culture in the 18 States studied, the proportion allotted to courses 
for Negroes ranged from 11.1 to 16.1 percent during the period 
1928-29 to 1934-35. 

8. Of the Federal funds allotted to instruction in agriculture in the 18 
States studied, the proportion allotted to courses for Negroes 
ranged from 8 percertt in 1928-29 to 12 percent in 1934-35. 

Courses in home economics . — 

1. There were 225 all-day schools for J^egroes in the 18 States studied 

offering federally aided vocational courses in home economics. in 
1934-35; an increase of 543 percent sine* 1928-29. 

2. In 1934-35, 508 classes were offered Negroes in vocational home 
economics in evening schools; or 316 percent increase over 1928-29. 

3. In the 207 selected high schools, in 1934—35, 14 percent of the girls 
& were enrolled in home economics curriculums. In the schools for 

Negroes which made the regular statisdeal report to the Office of 
Education for^t$34, 21.8 percent of the girls were . enrolled in 
general home economics in the 4-year high schools and 18.8 percent 
in the junior-senior high schools. 
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4. The enrollment oi Negro girls in federally aided home economics 
courses increased 195.3 percent from 1928-29 to 1934-35. 

^ Four percent of the Negro girls 15 to 19 years of age in the 18 States 
studied were enrolled in federally aided home economics courses in 
ail-day schools in 1934-35. 

6. Few Negro girls are enrolled in federally aided part-time home 
economics courses. 

7. n-om 1928-29 to 1934-35 the number of Negro home economics 

teachers in federally aided all-day schools increased from 50 to 
231, or 362 percent; those in evening schools from 136 to 276, or 
103 percent. 

8. The' percentage of Federal funds received for vocational home 

economics in all types of schools for Negroes ranged from 8.2 to 
10.2 for the 7 years, 1928 to 1935. 

Courses in trades and industries . — 4 

1. There were 61 all-day schools offering federally aided vocational 

courses in trades and industries for Negroes in 1934-35, or an 
increase of 52.5 percent over 1928-29. 

2. In 1934-35 Negro pupils in federally f aided all-day schools were' 
registered in 13 different trades and industries courses; in evening 
schools, 14; and in part-time and trade extension courses, 8. 

3. Few ^egro students, enrolled in the high schools reporting to the 

Office of Education, or in the 10 public colleges studied, were 
registered in trade and industrial courses. 

4. The number of Negro boys and men enrolled in federally aided 

vocational courses in trades and industries in 18 States increased 
from 4,232 in. 1928-29 td 6,324 ip 1934-35, or 49 percent; girls and 
women, from 2,286 in 1928-29 to 3,255 in 1934-35, or 42.3 percent. 

5. The number of Negro teachers of federally aided trades and indus- 

tnes courses in federally aided all-day schools increased from 87 in 
1928-29 to* 144 in 1934-35, or 40 percent; in evening schools, 130 
to 254, or 95 percent; in part-time trade extension schools, 14 to 
58, or 314 percent. The number of teachers in the part-time 
general continuation schools decreased from 23 to 13, or 77 percent. 

6. The percentage of expenditures of Federal funds for trades and 

industries allotted to schools for Negroes ranged from 4.4 to 6.7 
during the 7 years studied. 

' • TEACHERS AND TEACHING 

Teachers . — ' 

1. The typical vocational teacher of Negroes is a college graduate. 
The difference in training of such teachers among the sections of 
the country is slight. 
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2. Home economics teachers have more specialized training than 
teachers of the other vocational subjects. The median number of 
semester hours credit for teachers of home economics is 38.89; for 
teachers of commerce, 27.43; for teachers of agriculture, 30; for 
teachers of theory, 30.14; and for teachers of trades and industries, 
30.81. 


3. Most of the vocational teachers studied have remained in thqir 

positions from 6 to 10 years, and half of them have had 6 or more 
years of experience in occupations related to their fields of teaching. 

4. The median age of the vocational teachers studied is 37.3 years. 

5. The median annual salary of the vocational teachers studied is 

$1,871.74. The salaries of teachers of the different vocational 
subjects vary only slightly from this median with the exception. of 
teachers of agriculture, for whom the median salary is $1,060 
There is a marked difference in median annual salary of teachers 
among the different States. .. 

6. Frorp 1928-29 to 1934-35 the percentage increases in the enroll- 

ment qf Negroes in teacher-training classes were as follows for the 
different subjects: .Agriculture (men). 6.6; trades and industries 
(men), 80, (women) 54.8 for 1 933—3*1; 1 and home economics 
(women), 58.7. 

Teaching . — 

1 . Most of the vocational courses taught by the teachers responding ar» * 

1 year in length and are offered each year. Few courses we^ offered 
in alternate years. 

2. A large percentage of the teachers offer vocational or prevocational 

courses in the seventh and eighth grades. 

3. Most of the teachers devote three-fourths of the class time to labora- 

tory or shop work and one-fourth to group discussion and theory. 

4. “Quality of product” was the most frequently mentioned criterion 

used for determining students’ marks. 


HIGH-SCHOOL 'PUPILS.^GRA^UATES AND NONGRADUATES ' 
High-school pupils . — 

1 . The occupational status of fathers of children studied seems to in- 

fluence the educational level attained 6y the children. 

2. The typical parent of the pupils studied had reached the eighth grade. 

3. Thirty-six percent of the parents own their homes. The median 

number of books in each home is 60. Eighty-five percent subscribe 
to a daily paper, and 70 percent subscribe to a Negro wfeekly paper. 

4. A large number of the pupils supported themselves wholly or in part 

while in school; 17 percent, wholly; and 47 percent, in part. 

5. One-third of the 27,366 pupils studied are overage for their grade. 
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6. Occupational choices of Negro pupils studied are limited in rafigc 

and vary among the geographical regions and communities of 
different sizes, but not according to age or grade level of pupil and 
only slightly according to fathers’ occupation, or parents’ education 

7. Desire to make money” and “belief in their ability” were the two 
strongest influences which pupils said affected selection of an occu- 
pation. “Desire to serve” was next. 

High-school gr aduates and nongraduates . — 

1. in the different geographic regions the median age of male high- 

school graduates and nongraduates at the time of leaving school 
ranged, respectively, from 18.7 to 19.4 and from 17 6 to 18 •>• 
females, from 18.4 to 18.9 and 17.3 to 17.8 The median age at the 
time interviewed (1936) of male and female graduates and non- 
graduates, respectively, were: Graduates, 23.2 and 22 8' non 

graduates 21.9 and 21.8. The median age of those attending 
evening school is 26 years. * 

2. Nongraduates and evening school students in the Southern region 

had approximately a year less of schooling than those in the other 
regions. 

3. A larger percentage of the graduates and nongraduates in the 

Southern regions than in the Northern and Western pursued 
academic curriculums while in high school. 

4. A kujer proportion of the graduates atid nongraduates in the 

Northern regions than in the Southern regions had vocational 
training while in high school. 

5. More persons who received their vocational training in small com- 

munitms than in the larger ones said that it assisted in obtaining 

6. Fifty-six percent of the graduates and 44 percent of the nongraduates 

supported themselves during high-school attendance. 

• The three main reasons the nongraduates studied left high school 
before graduation are: (a) Financial needs of family, (b) desire to 
make money, and (c) lack of interest. 

8. A larger percentage of the males in the Southern than in the Northern 

regions went directly to work after leaving school 

9. Most of the persons studied who attend evening schools do so for the 

purpose of preparing themselves for a new type of work, or in order 
to improve their chances for an increase in rank or salary. 

. t time of study, the percentages of male graduates and non- 
graduates respectively, who had never been employed were 6.9 'and 
o.3, lemaJc graduates and nongraduates, 21.7 and 28.5. 

1 1 . Most of the graduates and nctngraduates studied obtained their jobs 
htuugh fnends or relatives, or by direct application. Few said that 
tne school had assisted them. 
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12. Evening school students who received aid in obtaining their first job 
from teachers or the placement bureau of the school had attended 
school longer than the others. Those who obtained their first job 
through former students had attended school less than the others. 

. GUIDANCE 

1 . Few institutions for Negroes have organized guidance programs. 

2. A variety of organizations and officers are responsible for guidance in the 

institutions that provide it. 

3. A larger number of institutions obtain information about the “family 

status of pupils and students than about any other background factor 
studied. 

4. The largest number of schools and colleges obtain information about 

pupils and students through “conferences." 

5. Exploratory courses are offered by about one-third of the schools 

reporting. 

6. “Lectures and assembly programs” were the procedure used by most of 

the institutions in giving the student information about occupations. 
Six high schools and no colleges used “contacts with industrial, trade, 
and commercial establishments.” Four schools and tw r o colleges used 
“occupational surveys. ” 

7. While half of the institutions replying kept “cumulative record cards,” 

few institutions use the data recorded for guidance purposes. 

8. Two-thirds of the high schools and practically all the colleges replying 

reported some type of placement and follow-up service. 

9. Objectives of the guidance program vary' greatly among the institutions 

replying. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Improvement in the education of Negroes for effective occupational 
adjustment is largely dependent on improvement of general education. 
For example, there should be reduction of illiteracy, increase in school 
facilities, increase in the ability of schools to hold pupils, reduction of 
the number of pupils over-age for their grades, and an enrichment of the 
curriculum and extracurriculum offerings. 

2. The adequacy of the program of vocational instruction for Negroes varies 

among the different fields studied. More or less improvement in each 
field is needed: ( 1 ) In the number of schools offering and it) facilities for 
vocational instruction; (2) in number of courses adapted to modern' - ' 
occupational demands; (3) in number of students enrolled in many- 
courses now offered; (4) in number and quality of preparation of 
vocational teachers; and (5) in financial support. 

3. Guidance programs for Negroes arc inadequate in number and quality. 

Improvement is needed with respect to: (1) Organization and adminis- 
tration; (2) information obtained about students and occupations; (3) 
use of information obtained; and (4) guidance services. 
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4. The curriculum and occupational choice of Negro students indicate a 
limited educational and vocational outlook. 

RECOMMENDATI ONS 

In view of the findings and conclusions resulting from this survey, the 
following recommendations are made: 

1 . That the land-grant colleges in each State, particularly those for 
Negroes, since in many States they are the only publicly controlled 
institutions of higher learning which they may attend, (1) make 
special studies of problems concerned with the future vocational 
success of Negroes, especially within the areas they serve; (2) par- 
ticipate actively in the State educational program looking toward 
the solution of these problems; (3) cooperate with all possible 
agencies, such as the colleges and universities, extension workers, 
industrial and business leaders, agricultural employers, and in- 
terested public officials and lay citizens, in improving the employ- 
ment status of and educational facilities for Negroes; (4) cooperate 
with other land-grant colleges for Negroes within a given region, 
through conferences and otherwise, in the study of problem^ 
common to the particular area; (5) encourage more of their students 
to consider the vocational needs of Negroes and to pursue courses 
other than those leading to teaching. 

2. That the Negro citizens, in cooperation with the faculties of the 

land-grant college, vocational teacher-trainers and supervisors, 
farm and home demonstration agents, and Jeanes teachers, make 
a study of the needs of Negroes for vocational education and 
present their findings to the school officials. Such a group should 
acquaint itself with the provisions of the Federal aid program for 
yocational education, and through the local school officials seek 
to share in its benefits. 

3. That the group give consideration also to the improvement of the 

general educational situation among Negroes with respect to (1) 
establishing needed and accessible high schools; (2) increasing 
facUities for vocational instruction; (3) enforcing school attendance 
laws; (4) encouraging an increase in the number, qualification, 
and compensation of teachers and supervisors. 

4. That schools for Negroes give more attention to ways and means 

of (1 ) providing courses, as rapidly as means and personnel permit, 
that will meet the needs and interests of students and the growing 
occupational demands; (2) reducing pupil mortality; (3) adapt- 
ing materials and methods of teaching to the needs of modem 
occupational life. 
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5. That, as rapidly as possible, schools for Negroes institute a definite 
program of guidance in charge of qualified persons, beginning 
with the junior high school grades and continuing through college, 
which should include: (1) the application of modem techniques 
for the study of individual interests, needs, and aptitudes; (2) fre- 
quent studies of the occupations and the status and trend of Negro 
employment in the community, State, and Nation; (3) "student 
counseling based on approved procedures; and (4) counseling 
adults employed and those unemployed. 

6. That extension education be established where necessary by schools 
and available colleges for the purpose of (1) providing reeducation 
to youth and adults; (2) assisting both in keeping abreast of the 
changing occupational demands; and (3) repairing the defects 
resulting from inadequate earlier education. 

7. That schools cooperate with interested individuals and groups’ in 
making contacts with employers for the purpose of opening up 
more occupational opportunities for Negroes and of assisting them 
to enter the new fields that are being developed. 

8. That schools endeavor to change the attitude of Negroes toward 

% occupations and the training opportunities designed to assist them 

to improve in and to retain the jobs they now have, and to prepare 
them for new opportunities as they become available. 

9. That individuals and groups interested in the improvement of 

educational facilities for Negroes continue and increase their efforts 
to promote equitability of educational opportunity and equitability 
in the distribution of funds without regard to race or color, 
especially with respect to Federal and State funds allotted to 
education. 



— [ CHAPTER III ] 

The General Educational Program and 
The Place of Vocational Training 


^ UIDANCE in the selection of vocations and preparation for effective 
VJ participation in them are two of the major functions of education. 
Because of the demands of modern society, more attention is now given 
to these Unctions than ever before. If one is to obtain a clear picture of 
this phase of education for Negroes, it is necessary to study its setting in 
the general education program. Heretofore, detailed skills and knowledge 
have been stressed in vocational training. At present, specialized skills 
and related knowledge quickly become outmoded. Educators are begin- 
ning to realize that attitudes, perseverance, creative imagination, and 
certain other personality traits, which should be products of general educa- 
tion, are essential to vocational success. In light of this fact, a study of 
the status of general education among Negroes is important in revealing 
the situation in vocational education and guidance, and in suggesting the 
possibilities for the immediate future. This section is devoted chiefly 
to a brief discussion of secondary education among Negroes because k is 
at this level that most of the vocational training programs are found, and 
with which this survey particularly concerns itself. 

Number and distribution of high schools — While it is difficult to state the exact 
number of high schools open at any given time, the following data are 
based on the best available information. In 1 936 there were 2,460 schools 
designated as separate schools for colored children doing 1 or more yean 
of high-school work. Of this number 2, 352. were public schools and 108 
were private schools. The distribution of these schools among States is 
shown in table 3. There was an increase of approximately 100 percent 
in the number of high schools for Negroes since 1930. 1 No attempt 
was made to classify these schools according to years of work offered, but 
if the same proportions exist as in 1 930, the following classification prevails: 

1 year, 17.4 percent; 2 years, 23.6 percent; 3 years, 14.9 percent; 4 years, 
44 percent. Rural schools constitute 70 percent of the total. 


1 S<CDodary Education for Negroe*. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1933. 
mem of the Interior, Office of Education. Bulletin 1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 7 ) 
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Table 3. — Number and distribution of separate high schools for Negroes 


State 

Urban 

Rural 1 

Total 

Public 

Private 

Total ' 

1 

t 

S 

4 

§ 

e 

7 . 

Alabama * , 

41 

' 223 

264 

254 

10 

264 

/Mantai 

40 

111 

151 

145 

6 

151 

Delaware 

1 

6 

7 

7 


7 

Diatrict of Columbia 

9 


9 

9 


i 

9 

Florida 

26 

34 

60 

60 


60 

Georgia _ 

73 

203 

276 

258 

18 

276 

I lli no is 

10 

4 

14 

14 


1 A 

Indiana 

17 

11 

28 

28 


X 1 

28 

Kansas... 

4 


4 

4 


4 

Kentucky 

44 

35 

79 

78 

1 

79 

Louisiana *. 

26 

57 

83 

72 

11 

83 

Maryland 

6 

27 

33 

33 


33 

Mississippi 

% 

58 

• 154 

129 

25 

154 

Missouri 

26 

31 

57 

57 


57 

New Jeraey 

I 1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

f 2 

North Carolina 

i 64 

140 

204 

196 

8 

204 

Oklahoma . . 

41 

43 

84 

84 


84 

South Carolina . 

51 

188, 

^ 239 

230 

9 

239 

Tenneaaee. „ 

28 

59" 

Sr 87 

83 

4 

87 

Texas 

86 

381 

467 

461 

6 

467 

Virginia 

29 

85 

114 

105 

9 

114 

Weat Virginia 

15 

29 

44 

44 


44 







Total 

734 

1,726 

2,460 

2,352 

108 

2,460 


AH acboola in communitiei with a population of leaa than 5,000 were conaidered ai rural achooli. 


Availability of high schools . — Several situations must be taken into con- 
sideration when discussing the availability of school?. One is the rela- 
tionship between the number of schools and the number of children of 
high-school age in the Stat$ to be served. This relationship may be ob- 
served by comparing data in table 3 with those in table 4. This is a rather 
coarse measure of availability; a finer one would be a study of the number 
of schools within a county in relation to the number of children of high- 
school age in that county. Data were not obtained on this item, but 
seconding to the survey on secondary education made in 1930* there 
was a serious dearth of high schools for Negroes at that time. For example, 
there were 196 counties having a large Negro population without any 
4-year high sehools, and 230 such counties vrith no high-school facilities. 
Although the number of high schools has increased, facilities are still 
inadequate. In treating this subject, only those States maintaining sepa- 
rate schools for Negro and white children will be considered. 8 

Where only a few schools are provided for a large area it is inevitable 
that some are located long distances from the homes of the children. 
This was found to be the case in the 1 930 Survey, 4 and in a later study of 
the situation in rural areas * in 1935. 

• Ibid., p. 28-29. 

1 Id Indian*, New Jeraey, and Ohio aeparate achooli are not required by State atatute. It ia aaaumed, there- 
fore, that where no separate achool edata Negroea attend achool with the other children. 

4 Secondary Education for Negroea. Op. tit. 

1 Availability of Education to Negroea in Rural Communities. Op. at. 
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Table 4. Negro high-school population and school enrollment, according to States 


State 


Population 
15 to 19 
yean of age 


High-achool enrollment 


Number 


Percent of 
Nepro popu- 
lation 15 to 
19 year* of 


Percent of 
total school 
enrollment 


I 

* 

j * 

4 

I 

Alabama. 

i rvg 7 1 f. 

I 

O Ul 



Arkansas. 

1 L 1 o 
C7 s4 C 

162 
a n io 

8 4 

7. 7 
25. 8 
50.4 
12.8 

4 3 

Delaware. 

’4, jIj 

2 985 

4, U38 

771 

3. 7 

Diatria of Columbia . . . 

lo! 675 

III 

C 1QT 

10 8 

Florida 

at’ tee 

3, Jo L 

c c en 

16 5 

Georgia 

■ j % j j 3 

134 216 

3, 350 

IO 07 7 

5 3 

Kentucky 

20* 7a 2 

i u, y Li 

7 H7Q 

8 1 
34. 1 

10.9 
21.8 

5.9 

34.0 
21 5 
29.2 
9.7 
20.7 

27.5 

16.9 

37.5 

3.9 

Louisiana 

*V| 'OZ 

• g| 293 

/. u/y 

o on 

14 1 

Maryland 

25,’ 41 7 
1 14 893 

a, oJi 

C CIA 

5. 3 

Mississippi 

3, 3 Jo 
A 7C7 

9 8 

Missouri 

17 71^ 

a, /5 / 
a nn 

2. 3 

North Carolina 

Iff / 

1 15, 166 

a, UJJ 
7a 77C 


Oklahoma 

Ift’ 81 1 

z4, / Z5 
C aoj 

South Carolina 

106,429 
51 835 

3, 4yj 

10.377 

in 7c i 

Tenneasee 

4. 5 

Texas 

9? AQA 

IU, /31 

7 C CfkC 

9. 3 

Virginia 

~Z, On) 

7 3 443 

z3, 305 
1 7 Z7C 

11.9 

Weat Virginia 

10* 109 

1 z, 4/3 
t 707 

7. 7 



3, (PL 

14. 9 

I otai 

1.081,581 

163, 185 

15. 1 

6. 7 




; Sss-uis- ^Trsri' , PH -'- 

In the former study- it was found that 30 percent of the schools served 
an area of 30 square miles, while 23 percent served an area of 5 square 
miles. The significance of these facts can be appreciated when it is re- 
alized that transportation facilities provided for Negro children are very 
inadequate. For example, of 47,073 children replying in the study • 
previously referred to, it was found that only 2,109, or 4.5 percent, were 
transported to and from school at public expense. 

High-school enrollment . — It is difficult to ascertain the exact number of 
Negro children enrolled in high school. The statistics in the Office of 
Education are obtained from two sources: (1) From State departments 
of education; and (2) from schools. In 18 States separate schools are 
maintained by law for Negro children, in a few other States separate 
schools have been established in certain communities. In States where 
Negro children attend school with white children it is frequently not 
possible to obtain statistics separated by race. 

The latest facts available are for the year 1933-34. At that time 163,185 7 
pupils were enrolled in the high schools of the 18 States maintaining sepa- 
ls* 6 schools for Negro and white children. Taking the country as a whole 
tpe following enrollments of Negro pupils were jje ported to the Office 

P* Ibid., p. 23. 

T Sudjtsa of Sure school aynetxu. In Biennial survey of ed nation in the United State*. 1930-11. Ws.h- 

ssatecti'Te s “'- •< "> — ZTSk!?* iLzst 
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of Education by the different kinds of secondary schoolsdor the year 1933— 
34: Regular high schools, 130,478; senior high schools, 15,104; junior- 
senior high schools, 15,569; and junior high schools, 44,035. This gives 
a total of 205,186 Negro pupils enrolled in schools organized to do sec- 
ondary work, 8 including the junior high schools. 

The Negro population 15-19 years of age, inclusive, in the 18 States 
maintaining, separate schools is 1,081,581 . Fifteen percent of this number 
is enrolled in high school. The percentages of Negro children 15-19 
years of age enrolled in the last 4 years of high school in the 15 States 
studied increased from 9.5 in 1930 to 14.3 in 1934. 

Attendance at reorganized schools . — Among some of the features of reorganized 
schools,® the following appear to have important implications for vocational 
education and guidance: (1) Greater provision for articulation between the 
upper high^school unit and the preceding school unit; (2) more systematic 
educational and vocational guidance; (3) greater flexibility and compre- 
hensiveness of the program of studies; and (4) more attention to £nd develop- 
ment of extracurriculiAn activities. In view of these advantages it should 
be of interest to inquire into the extent to which, Negroes have attended 
junior high schools. The number and percentage of pupils reported in 
this study who attended junior high school for a given period in the dif- 
ferent regions aje given in table 5 showing that 44.6 percent attended 
junior high school 1 or more years. This is in close agreement with the 
findings of the Office of Education in 1 934, 10 showing that 47 percent of 
the pupils in the high schools reporting were enrolled in reorganized schools. 
There is considerable variation among the different regions in the per- 
centages of Negro pupils attending junior high school; they are, for the 
respective regions: Southwest, 27.8; South Atlantic, 37.7; South Central, 
47; and Northern, 56.8. 


Table 5 .—Number and percent oj pupils who attended and who did not attend junior high school 


. 

Southwest 

South At- 
lantic 

South Cen- 
tral 

Northern 

Toul 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

k 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

1 

1 

1 

4 

ft 

f 

7 

8 

• 

It 

11 

Attended junior high achool : 

1 year 

2 yean 

3 yean 

Did not attend 

No raponae 

Toul V. 

253 
767 
450 
3. 608 
215 

4.8 
14 5 

8.5 

68. 2 
4.0 

421 
967 
1.431 
4. 029 
607 

5.6 
12.9 
19 2 
54 0 
8 l 

449 

795 
1,001 
2, 367 
153 

9 4 

16. 7 
20 9 
49. 7 
3. 2 

1,336 

1,912 

2,717 

3,735 

788 

12.7 
18.2 
25 9 
35.6 
7.5 

2, 459 
4,441 

5, 599 
13, 739 
1, 763 

8.8 
IS 8 
20 0 
49. 1 

6.3 

5, 293 


7. 455 


4, 765 


10,488 


28,001 



1 Statistic! of public high achooU. In Biennial iurvey of education in the Unite! State*, 1950-32. Waahina- 
to^ Goverproent Printing Office, 1935. (United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education. Bulletin 
1935, No. 2,) p. 23. 

•The Reorganization of Secondary Education. Waahington, Government Printing Office. 1933. (United 
State Department of the Interior, Office of Education. Bulletin 1932. No. 17, Monograph No. 5) p. 83. 

19 Suuatka of public high achoola. Op cit., p. 23. 
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The lack of high schools for Negroes and the small enrollment in the 
schools provided, discussed in the preceding sections, have important im- 
plications for vocational education and guidance; for, unless there are 
schools within the reach of children, which they attend, there is little pos- 
sibility of securing the guidance and training necessary for effective par- 
ticipation in occupational life. 

GENERAL SITUATION 

1 

Trends in vocational courses in high sc hool ^—zlct^yrdcr to ascertain trends in 
high schools, inquiry was made concerning the number of vocational 
courses added and dropped during the 6-year period between 1930 and 
1935. The results of this inquiry are shown in tables 6 and 7. 

Number of schools reporting coursed added and dropped are shown in 
table 7. A tofal of 37 different courses were added. The largest number 
of additions occurred in home economics, agriculture, and industrial arts, 
the respective number of schools adding them being 20, 17, and 13. A 
total of 16 different courses were dropped; those dropped by the largest 
number of schools were commerce and the budding trades; the respective 
number of schools dropping them being 1 3 and 6. The specific comparisons 
between academic and vocational courses were not made in this study, 
but during the depression certain unpublished studies were made which 
showed that vocational courses frequendy were the first to be dropped when 
retrenchment became necessary. 

While the numbers involved in table 7 are perhaps too small to support ' 
definite conclusions, certain facts relative to courses in trades and industries 
may have some significance. For example, in the budding trades «nd in 
plumbing the number of courses dropped exceed those added. Another 
significant fact to which attention shofuld be directed, is the small number 
of courses added in certain fields in which expansion has taken place. 
Some pf these fields are: Radio repairing, vocational guidance, beauty 
culture, cafeteria management, and janitorial engineering. In view of the 
growth in these occupations it would seem advisable for schools to increase' 
the offerings in them. 


Table 6 .—Number oj vocational courses added and dropped by 207 high schools by years from 1930 

to 1935 


Year 

Courses 

added 

Courses 

dropped 

Year 

Courses 

added 

Courses 

dropped 

1930 

12 

8 

1934 

ax 


1931 

30 

3 

1935 

37 

7 

1932 

10 

14 

i 

4 

1933..... 

18 

14 

T nffl 1 

4 A <4 




I UUU . . 

of 

143 

50 
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Table 7. Numb? of specified vocational courses added and dropped by 207 high schools for 

Negroes from 1930 to 1935 J 


Course 

Number 
of schools 
adding 
courses 

Number 
of schools 
dropping 
courses 

1 

X 

t 

1 

Art appreciation 

I 

i 

Auto mechanics 

5 

3 

Beauty culture 

6 

Bookkeeping 

2 

i 

Brick masonry 

6 

3 

Building trades 

2 

6 

Business administration 

2 


Cafeteria management 

1 


Carpentry and cabinet mak- 
ing 

10 

3 

Commerce . 

13 

13 

Commercial art 

4 

Dressmaking 

L 


Electricity 

6 


Farm mechanics 

2 


Home economics ... 

2 a 

3 

Housemaid training 

4 

Industrial art. 

13 

1 

Janitorial engineering. 

1 





Course 


drawing. 


Laundering 

Machine shop. 

Mechanical dra 
Metal work. 

Millinery 

Nursing.. 

Music.. 

Plastering.. 

Plumbing.... 

Printing and duplicating.. 

Salesmanship 

Shoe repairing _ 

Tailoring. 

Teacher training 

Trade mathematics 

Radio repairing 

Vocational agriculture. . . 
Vocational guidance. . . . 


Number 
of schools 
adding 
courses 


1 

2 

17 

4 


Number 
of schools 
dropping 
courses 



Negro pu] 
•ebook. 


i pill 

1925-i 


regutered in different curriculum! in 207 >»»«<« 
5-26 and 1934-35. 
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Curriculum registrations in high school . — Curriculum registrations in 207 
high schools few each year from 1925-26 to 1934-35 are shown in table 8 
and figure 1. There were slight changes during the 10-year period in 
the percentage of the total /lumber of pupils who were registered in agri- 
culture, trades, home economics, and industrial arts. The comparative 
percentages for the different curriculums are shown below: 


Curriculum 


1925-26 


1934-35 


Agriculture . . . 

Trades 

Household arts 
Industrial arts. 


\ v 


0.6 
2. 9 
8. 3 
8. 1 


0.9 

3.3 

8.4 
8.2 


There was a decrease in registrations in academic or college-preparatory' 
curriculums from 57.1 percent in 1925-26 to 46.4 percent irt 1934-35. 
While this represents a difference of 10.7 percent, there was an increase 
in the number of pupils registered in this curriculum of 127 percent. 
There was an increase in the percentage distribution in the “general 
curriculum” registrations from20.5'in 1925 to 27.9 in 1935, and an increase 
in numbers registered in this curriculum during the same period of 282 
percent. v ^ 

* 


l 


Table 8. — Curriculum registrations for the past 10 years in 207 high schools for Negroes , by 
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Total 

«• 

28, 54 J 
51.7 

384 

.7 

-_T 

1. 845 
3.3 

13. 220 
24.0 

4, 953 
9.0 

4,530 

8.2 
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.5 

■xX 

a 

d. 

g 
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*• 

Ox — 

vf*" 

73 

.2 
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196 

667 

2.0 

8,061 
24. 3 

4,927 

14.9 

-*• oo 

r- . O . 
r>.cft <m 

32.665 


Male 


1. 104 
50.5 

311 

1.4 


l, 178 
5.3 

>. 159 
23.4 

26 
. 1 

*n — 

. eft . 

8 









Cft 


Total 

m 

76.805 
52. 7 

— x 

1. 103 
2.2 

1,404 

2.8 

12, 126 
23.9 

4,206 

8.3 

© r<i 

•—> N 

xOO — 

V 

ir\ 

r^i 

00 

cf 

o 

2 

g 
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zO, 

15, 967 
51. 8 

74 

.2 

N IN 

478 

1.5 

7, 299 
24 7 

4, 191 

13.6 

eft . . 

^ "♦> — 

30. 240 



* ^ 

• 

i: 

O r^. 

f-x 

926 

4.6 

4. 827 

24. 1 

15 

.08 
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£ 

" 
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Total 

1 • 

26, 286 
55 0 

371 
. 8 

vO'O 
r>- . 

S'* s* 

-ftS — . — oo 

* -r™ 

— O ^ 

4,136 

8.6 

193 

.4 

47,762 j 

1927-28 

v 1 

1 | 

Lu 1 

[ 

m 

15. 558 
54.8 

93 

.3 
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1.8 

524 

1.8 

6,387 

22.5 

4. 144 

14.6 

Q00 O rs» 

00 to 

e. 

orf 

rft 
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<* 

9.963 

53.5 

278 

1.5 

N r*-\ 
**• ■ 
Oft - 

866 

4.7 

4,079 

21.9 

©*> -h • 

«•? 

M 

xO 

od 


Total 


23. 802 
57.8 

296 

.7 

707 

1.7 

O Ox <*» -ft* \Orft 

O . iPM . rs. . 

— C* '♦g r^>00 

** 0(5“ *-X 

^<jv — 
cfti^ « 

! 

41.211 

1 

ft) 

3 

(hi 

- 

55 

.W1 

f»X 

ST 

461 

1.9 
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2.1 

5.037 

20.6 

3. 368 
13.8 

— • O cftxn 

00 *— i 

00 r*x _ 

8 

V 

1 Oft 


n 

5 

•* 

9, 185 
57.0 

198 

1.2 

246 

1.5 

688 

4.2 

3.387 

21.0 

8 

.05 

2, 385 
14.9 

9 

.06 

j_90l *91 


Total 


to «-H 

5>r^ 

?T 
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.6 

61 

669 

1,070 

2.9 
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20.5 

2,975 

8.3 

' ftou-x 
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00 00 
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See footnote* at end of tat>le. 
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Vocational offerings in college . — The results of an inquiry concerning the num- 
ber of colleges preparing teachers in specified vocational fields and the num- 
ber preparing persons to engage in specified occupations are shown for public 
and private colleges, respectively, in tables 9 and 10. A larger number of 
both prepare teachers for the upper elementary grades than for any other 
field, tjie respective numbers being 21 and 14. Twenty public colleges 
prepare teachers of home economics; 19, of primary grades; and 17, of 
agriculture. Among the private colleges, 12 prepare high-school teachers; 
1 1, primary teachers; 9, music teachers; and 8, teachers df home economics. 
The four courses offered by the largest number of publip colleges for direct 
occupational preparation with the number offering each^feTAgrrefrfture, 
18, home economics. 18, carpentry and woodworking 1 5, and auto me- 
chanics, "14. The* fdbr cotVses offered by the largest /number of private 
colleges for direct occupational preparation are: Theology 10, pre-medical 
8, home ^economics 7, and' pre-dental 6. ; 

Table 9. — Number oj public colleges offering Negro sjudentff^ 

- [Total 


Teacher education course* 


Academic subject*: 

Grammar grade 

Primary 

High achool . 

Kindergarten 

Home economics 

Agriculture 

Indus trial art* 

Businesa ad mi nutrition 

Stenography and typewriting. 

Music 

Nursing .... 

Library science 

Trade*: 


Carpentry and woodworking. 
A u term echini ca . 


Electricity. 

Printing 

Masonry and plastering.. 

Tailoring 

Plumbing 

Shoe making and Jeather wo*. . . 

Laundering. 

Blacks tnithing and iron work 

Interior decorating 

Butler's course 

Cosmetology 

Machine ihop industry 

Painting 

Photographic 

Sheet metal 

Upholstery V 

W ' 


Number 

of 

college* 


21 

19 
15 

2 

20 

17 

it 

10 

9 

3 

2 

11 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

6 

.4 

3 

2 

1 

1 , 
Tf 

L 

< 

I 

1 




l>irect vocational course* 


culture 1.. 

ome economic* 

Carpehtry and woodworking. . 

Auto mechanic* 

Electricity. _i * 

Stenography and typewriting. 

Tailoring., ^ ... 

Maaonry and plaitering 

Printing.;.... 

Buainets administration. . 

Music. 

Painriq 


rainang. 

Plumbing 


. n$ 

Pre-nledical 

Pre-dental 

Pre-mharmacy 

Black* mitning and Iron work 
Sh£e making and leather work 

Nursing 

Pre-engineering 

Pre-law 

Architecture 

“General shop 

Laundering [ [ 

Library *cience 

Mechanical arts 

Upholstering . 

Beauty culture ... 

Photography 

Building construction 

Ceramic* 

Commercial art 

Commercial dietetic*. 

Interior decorating. 

Journalism . . . 

Ornamental concrete . 

Physical education... 

Poultry 

Power plant engineering r ... 

Radio 

Welding 

Woodcrafts 


Number 

of 

colleges 


18 

18 

15 

14 

11 

1J 

II 

10 

10 

9v 

9 

8 

8 

7 

6 

6 

5 

S 

4 

4 

4 
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Table 10 .-Numb* of private colleges offering Megro students specified vocational courses 

* 

[Toul number replying, 20] 


Teacher -education courses 


Academic subjects: 

Grammar grade 

Hiph school 

Pn^iary 

Kindergarten 

Music _ w ; 

Home economics 

Social administration 

Business administration 

Stenography and typewriting 
Nursing 


Number 

of 

colleges 

Direct vocational courses 

14 

Theology 

12 

Pre- medical 

11 

Home economics 

4 

Pre-dental 

9 

Pre-phi rmacy 

8 

4 

B us iness^d ministration 

Music 

3 

Prelaw 

3 

Social sd mi nisi ration 

1 

Stenography and typewriting . 


Architecture 


Civil engineering 


Electrical engineering 


Mechanical engineering. 


Nursing 




Number 

of 

colleges 


10 

g 

6 

6 

\ 

4 

2 

2 

1 


Curriculum registrations in college .— The numbers of persons registered in 
certain vocational curriculums in public colleges, for eagh of the years from 
1930 to 1935, are shown in table 11. In agriculture, architecture, and home 
economics the trends are downward in both percentages and numbers of 
students registered from 1930-31 to 1934-35. In nursing there is a slight 
increase in numbers, but a decrease in percentage of students registered. 
In business administration and trades there is an increase in both numbers 
and percentages of students registered in 1934-35 over 1930-31. While 
there is an increase in the number of students enrolled in all the vocational 
curriculums combined, the numbers being 28,925 and 33,123, for the years 
1930-31 and 1934-35, respectively, there is a slight decrease in the percent- 
age of the total enrollment registered in all vocational curriculums. The 
percentages for 1930-31 and 1934-35 are, respectively, 12.2 apd 11.6. 

Of the private colleges, only one reported courses in architecture and engi- 
neering, three in social administration and trades, and two in home eco- 
nomics. The numbers involved are too small to permit of reliable con- 
clusions. However, it may be noted that there is a slight increase in num- 
bers and percentages registered in architecture and engineering and in 

home economics, a considerable increase in social administration and in 
trades. /" 


i her of Negro students registered in vocational curriculums in certain colleges under public control, for each year from 1930 -31 to 1934-35 
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W1 
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A 

Total 

• 
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6 

3.978 

380 

9, 898 

1, 147 

2, 139 
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7. 067 
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3. 865 
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i/ 
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5.327 
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8, 564 

1. 115 

322 

4 

3,648 

340 

9, 382 
1,408 

1,785 

137 

6, 118 

8'>2 


Females 

a* 

5,014 

88 

2,009 

202 

5,618 

1,407 

925 

137 

3,559 

27 

1.773 

c 

= 

3, 550 , 

1, 115 

234 

4 
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3,764 

1 
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A 
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4 

3,330 
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7, 925 
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77 
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857 > 

2. 878 

C 

n 

E 
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X 
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4,452 

54 

1.904 
l 165 

4, 878 
864 

494 

77 

2,976 

10 

•1,762 j 1. 116 

Cl 

4 

m 

2,900 

778 

174 

4 

1,426 

133 

3,047 

463 

2, 153 
847 

1931-32 

Total 

r» 

8,390 

671 

278 
6 

3,664 

279 

8,995 
1 1,253 

1. 508 
69 

6, 106 
787 

3,065 

Females 

* 

> 

5,278 

53 

2,309 

160 

5. 709 
1,253 

871 

69 

3, 807 
14 

1,496 

Males 

*• 

, 

3. 112 
671 

225 

6 

1,355 

119 

3,286 

637 

2,299 

773 

1,569 

1930-31 

Total 


8.537 

1,033 

174 

14 

3, 496 
211 

9, 126 
1,457 

1,585 

61 

6,007 

754 

3,530 

l 

8 
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5,661 
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58 

2,248 
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3,840 
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Trends in vocational offerings tn college. — The exten^to which colleges are 
responsive to occupational trends is indicated by the courses added and 
dropped. Information on this matter was received from 15 public and A 
private institutions. Of 53 courses added by the 15 public institutions, 25 
were added by 2, and of the 16 courses added by the 4 private institutions, 
1 3 were added by one. In no case did more than one private college add a 
given course. The course added by the largest number of public colleges 
(5) was in the building trades; the course added by the next largest number 
of public colleges (4) was in auto mechanics. 

Inquiry was made concerning the reasons courses were added. Among 
the private institutions, in every case except one, the courses were added 
upon the request of students. The reasons given for adding courses by the 
public institutions, with the number of institutions giving each, are as fol- 
lows: By request of students, 18; occupational demands, 14; certification 
requirements, 7; to enrich curriculum offerings, 6; to 'provide elementary 
occupational training, 4; to encourage students to enter small industries, 4. 

FEDERAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The first Morrill Act —The first Morrill Act was for the purpose of estab- 
lishing, in cooperation with the States, a system of scientific, technical 
and practical higher education. 11 Passed in 1862, this Act made “no 
provision for racial division of students. The result was that the proceeds 
from the sale of the Federal grants of public land or scrip were devoted in 
most instances to the creation of endowments for the benefit of white insti- 
tutions.” 18 Thus, the aid given by the Federal^Govemment to the 
development of vocational education on the collegiate level in the States, 
with the exception of four, was not shared by institutions for Negroes until 
the passage of the second Morrill Act in 1890. This Act specifically pro- 
vides for equitable distribution of the Federal funds appropriated for the 
establishment of land-grant colleges, in the following provision : 

Provided , That no money shall be paid out under this act to any State 
or Territory for the support and maintenance of a college where a dis- 
tinction of race or color is made in the admission of students, but the 
establishment and maintenance of such colleges separately for white 
and colored students shall be held tb be a compliance with the pro- 
visions of this act if the funds received in such State or Territory be 
equitably divided as hereinafter set forth: Provided, That in any State 
in which there has been one college established in pursuance of the act 
of July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and also in which an 
educational institution of like character has been established, or may be • 
hereafter established, and is now aided by such State from its own 
revenue, for the education of colored students in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, however named or styled, or whether or not it has re- 
ceived m oney heretofore under the act to which this act is an amend- 

“Survey °{ LtaJOrmot Co0c«*i wd Univeroriee. Washington, Government Printing Office. 1930. (United 
State* Department of the Interior. Ofioe erf Education, Bulletin 1930, No. 9 ) 
u Ibid., p. 837. 
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ment, the legislature of^pch State may propose and report to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior a just and equitable division of the fund to be 
received under this act between one college for white students and one 
institution for colored students established as aforesaid, which shall be 
divided into two parts and paid accordingly, and thereupon such insti- 
tution for colored students shall be entitled to the benefits of this act 
and subject to its provisions, as much as it would have been if it had 
been included under the act of eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and 
the fulfillment of the foregoing provisions shall be taken as'a compliance 
wi^h the provision in reference to separate colleges for white and colored 

students. 

* 

Each of the Southern States, very soon after the passage of this act, made 
provision for accepting its terms, either by establishing a land-grant college 
for Negroes, by converting an existing State institution into a land-grant 
college, or by transferring the funds which Negroes should receive to pri- 
vate institutions. 

Even after provision was made for vocational education of Negroes on the 
collegiate level, by the arragements previously mentioned, its growth was 
slow. There were three major reasons for this. First, it required time for 
Negro students to leave the institutions with which they had become famil- 
iar and to change from the liberal arts program found in the private cot. 
leges. This resulted in few students in the land-grant colleges. In the sec- 
ond place, because of the limited public education facilities on the elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels, these newly cheated “colleges” were com- 
pelled to devote most of their time and energies to education below college 
grade. Finally, because liberal arts training was more popular among 
Negroes thSb agricultural and mechanical training, because most of the 
administrators and teachers in the land-grant colleges were trained along 
liberal arts lines, and because there was no clear understanding of the pur- 
pose and meaning of the legislation establishing the land-grant colleges, 
emphasis was placed on classical training. 

The Smith-Hugfus Act . — On February 23, 1917 the Smith-Hughes Act 
was passed in order “to provide for the promotion of vocational education,” 
induding agriculture, trades and industries, and home economics. Supple- 
mentary acts have been passed providing for commercial training. The 
training provided by this act must be of less than college grade, for persons 
over 14 years of age, and specifically to aid persons toward competency in 
their occupational pursuits. 

The general purpose of the act was stated by ex-President Hoover as 
follows: 

The essential purpose of the Smith-Hughes Act is to provide for the 
needs of our youths who do not enter our higher technical and profes- 
sional educational institutions. Vocational training for the commoner 
wage-earning pursuits and skilled trades is equally as essential as is 
training for the professions. The humblest worker, equally with the 
youth who proposes to enter the professions, has a right to the sort of 
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rTESj* n f ds for by which he proposes to earn his 

livelihood and support his family, and through which he will render his 
service to the community in getting the community’s work done. We 
— cannot in fairness continue to provide specialized education free to the 
few who propose to enter the professions, while denying education to 
tne many tor the commoner vocations. 

There is in fact no better economy than the economy of adequate 
training for the pursuits of agriculture, commerce, industry, and the 
pme. Our youth must enter into these pursuits, and it is on all counts 
in the public interest that they be we* trained for them. To provide 
such training is clearly a public responsibility. Education in general 
including vocational education for the youth, is democracy’s most im- 
portant business. Democracy in education means that in the field of 
education opportunity shall be extended equally to all— to give all a 
the educational ideal inspiring those who are admin- 
istering the Federal Vocational Education Act; it is the ideal which 
inspired Congress in passing the Act; and it is traditionally the ideal of 
educauon in our democracy. 

TTie grants under this act, for the country as a whole, in 1918 amounted to 
#1,855,586.72. In 1937 the grants amounted to $10,642,580.62. In 1937 
the George-Deen Act was passed by Congress, “to provide for the further 
development of vocational education in the several States and Territories. ” 
The amount authorized to be appropriated annually under this act is $14 - 
750,000. Particular attention is called to the fact that, whereas the Smith- 
Hughes Act actually appropriated funds, the George-Deen Act merely 

authorizes, or makes possible, appropriations not exceeding the amount 
stipulated. 

Distribution ojtjunds among Negroes— Under these acts the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not propose to undertake the organization and direction 
of vocational education in the States, but does agree to make from year 
to year substantial financial contribution to its support. It undertakes 

"KT," ,h ' .umsofToney and .o ^" 

erate in foqpring and promoting vocational education and the training 
aLTheT teachers. The grants of Federal money are condition^ 
acceptance of ±CSC gran “ lm P° scs u P° n the States specific obli- 
gations to expend the money paid over to them in accordance with the 
provisions of the acts. 

This cooperation of the States with the Federal Government is based 
upon four fundainental ideas: (1) That vocational education being 
essential to the national welfare, it is a frinction of the National Govern^ 

aTlhat ^ St3tCS t0 .^y d °P and maintain this service; 

Star^T L K Z f ^ required to adjust equitably among the 

b f u ? rde . n ?. f P rovidl ng the service; (3) that since the Federal 
13 V/ mtcrestcd ln the success of vocational education, 
S f d - ” to speak, secure a degree of participation in this work; and 
thl l i dy by crca tmg such a relationship between the central and 
the local governments can better and more uniform standards of edu? 
tauona l efficiency be set up.'* 01 0011 
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One of the purposes of the act, as shown in (2) in the above quotation, is 
to adjust equitably among the States the burden of providing the service” 
(vocational education). However, no stipulation is made for securing equi- 
tability within the States, as far as classes for Negroes are concerned. A 
study of the distribution of the funds within the States indicates inequi- 
tability in provisions for courses in vocational subjects similar to that 
referred to in provision for high-school facilitfcs. 

Trends in use of Federal funds . — The proportion of funds allotted to schools 
for Negroes from the Federal funds for vocational education for specific pur- 
poses in 1934 compared with the ratio which tl*y bear to the totol popula- 
tion is shown in figure 2. In every State except one (Oklahoma) the per- 
rcntage of expenditures is less than the ratio indicated. Also, it will be 
nkcd that the lines representing percentages of courses, enrollments, and 
^eachers are, with few exceptions, consistently above the line representing 
expenditures. ' 

There were encouraging increases in number of teachers and courses, and 
enrollments from 1928-29 to 1934-35 except during the most acute depres- 
sion period (1931—33). Even then, there was an increase in enrollment 
of girls. Similarly, there were increases in expenditures, but the percentage 
increase was far less than in the other items, as shown by figure 3. In some 
cases the increases during this period in enrollment of Negroes in federally 
aided vocational courses exceeded corresponding increases for whites. 
Complete data for the Federally aided vocational work in high schools may 
be seen in tables I, II, III, and IV in appendix A. 
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=[ CHAPTER IV ] 


Vocational Education in Agriculture 1 
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r T 1 HE ADEQUACY of vocational education in agriculture for Negroes 

-I- must be considered in light of the social and economic situation in 
rural areas and of the special relation of Negroes to it. 

The application of machinery to the farm has caused revolutionizing 
changes. The successful farmer today must know how to handle machines 
and appliances, power for which is generated by wind, gas, water, steam, 
oil, and electricity. The application of chemistry to farm problems has 
made available an increased fund of scientific knowledge. Moreover, farm- 
j ing has become a highly competitive industry and calls for a high degree of 
managerial ability. Profitable distribution of farm products demands a 
knowledge of business and an appreciation of cooperative marketing. These 
conditions have brought about greater specialization of tasks, have increased 
the need for diversification of crops, and have made the farmer less self- 
sufficient. In addition to other social and economic conditions, these 
changes have been associated with decreasing farm population, increasing 
size of farms, and increased production per acre and per man. 

The changes have affected Negroes particularly because they are still 
predo minan tly rural. According to the 1930 Census there were 11,891,143 
Negroes in the United States. Of this number, 6,697,230, or 56.3 percent, 
lived in rural areas. The percentages living in rural areas in 1920 and 
1910, respectively, were 66 and 72.7. 

The following examples show the changes that have taken place among 
Negro farmers dining the pa^ decade:* (1) there has beed a decrease of 
nearly half a million Negrt*< or 6.2 percent, in the farm population, and 
of 42,858, or 4.6 pcrcentAji the number operating farms. The number of 
Negro farmers per l,OO^T4egro population fell from 88 in 1920 to 74 in 
1930 as compared wijli a corresponding decrease for white farmers from 
58 to 49 per 1,000 population. (2) The number of farms operated by 
Negroes in 17 Southern States decreased by 44,659, or 4.9 percent. (3) 
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There has been a decrease in the total acreage in farms operated by Negroes 
of 3,835,050 acres, or 9.3 percent in contrast to an increase of 34,943,840 
acres, or 3.8 percent, in farms operated by whites. (4) The average size of 
farms operated by Negroes has decreased from 44.8 acres in 1920 to 42.6 
acres in 1930. The average farm operated by white farmers increased in 
size during the same period from 165.7 to 176 acres. (5) The value , of land 
and buildings of farms operated by Negroes decreased during the decade 
by $854,699,526, or 37.9 percent, while the decrease for whites during this 
same period amounted to 417,508,988,184, or 27.4 percent. ($) There was 
a decrease in Negro farm operators by each class of tenure as follows: 
Owners, 37,596, or 17.2 percent; managers, 1,103, -or 54.4 percent; tenants 
4,159, or 0.6 percent. During this same period white owners decreased 
8.8 percent, managers decreased 20.3 percent, and tenants increased 12.3 
percent. The one item which increased during the decade under considera- 
tion was the value of implements and machinery owned by Negro fanners. 
The trends indicated here have important 'implications for educational 
programs for Negroes in rural areas. » 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND CLASSES * 3 

In general, vocational courses aft offered in high school. Vocational in- 
struction is offered in the upper grades of the elementary school in some- 
communities, but it is not particularly effective. Such work cannot be 
carried on in most of the 1,726 rural schools offering 1 or more years of 
high-school work because of the limited facilities. Only about one-third 
of these schools participate in the Federal program for vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture. 

The. most common type of school providing vocational agricultural in- 
struction for Negroes is the regular, all-day, county training school. The 
work is departmentalized, and that in agriculture is usually federally aided. 
A few other types of high schools, such as those connected with land-grant 
. colleges and semiprivate schools, receive support from the State or county 
and share in the Federal vocational education program. In 1 934-35 there 
were 542 all-day schools for Negroes receiving Federal aid for vocational 
education in agriculture in the 18 States where separate schools are main- 
tained. Another type of school in which vocational courses in agriculture 
are offered is the day-unit school, a modification of the all-day school. “It 
differs from the departmental type only in the amount of agricultural in- 
struction which is given, this being limited to certain selected units. This 
restriction is due to the fact that the teacher of agriculture must usually 
divide his time among several schools which are conveniently located, so 
that he can make the circuit at least once a week and preferably oftener.” 4 
In 1934 there were 264 such schools for Negroes. 

* Uoleu otherwise indicated all data la thie chapter refer to the IS States maintaining lepdrate tchoola lot the 

Negro and white races. 

4 Sargent, H. O. Vocational Education in Agriculture for Negroes. Washington, Government Priatfa^ 
OAo*,192& (Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin 1926, No. Ill, Agricuharal series, No. 2&) 
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Part-time schools are designed mainly for farm boys who have dropped 
out of all-day school and wish instruction in agriculture while farming. In 
1934-35 there were 320 such schools in which Negro boys were enrolled. 
Still another type of school in which vocational education in agriculture 
is offered is the evening school. It is designed especially for adult farmers. 
There were 784 such schools for Negroes in 1934-35. In general, all of 
these different types of schools are operated in ftie same building and by 
the same teachers. 

There is a consistent percentage increase in the number of all-day schools 
in which vocational agriculture is taught for each of the years from 1 926-27 
to 1934—35 over 1925—26. . The number of classes in vocational agriculture 
for Negroes in the different types of schools increased 128.9 percent from 
1928-29 to 1934-35. The percentage increase for each year from 1 929-30 
to 1934—35 over 1928-29 is shown below: 

192&-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 
Pcrant 27.4 42.3 91.8 65.3 83.5 - 128.9 

The distribution of the classes among the different types of schools is 
shown in table 12. • 


Table 12.— Number and percent oj classes for Negroes in federally aided vocational agriculture 
according to types oj schools by years in 78 States 


Year and type of tchool 

Number 

Percent 

Year and type of achool 


Percent 

1928-29: 



1932-33: 



Evening 

293 

56 1 

Evening. ........... . _ m 

. 


Part-time 

101 

19.3 

Part-time 

442 

51. 2 

1 r n 

Day unit.. 

128 

24.5 

Day unit X 

197 

25. y 
22. & 

Total 

522 


Toul 

863 


1929-30: 


— 

1933-34: 



Evening 

400 

60 1 

Evening 

CCQ 


Part-time 

128 

. 19. 2 

Part-time 

53V 

58. 3 

A 

Day unit 

137 ( 

> 20.6 

Day unit 

113 

174 

23. 4 

18. 1 

Total 

665 


Total 

958 


1930-31: 

Evening 

460 

61.9 

1934-35: 

Evening 

CQQ 

1 

Part-time.. 

126 

16.9 

Part-time 

070 

irf 

58. 4 

Day unit-. 

157 

2!. 1 

Day unit 

103 

232 

22. 1 
19. 4 

Total 

743 


Total 

1, 195 


1931-32: 





Evening 

583 

58.2 




Part-time 

229 

22.8 




Day unit 

189 

18.8 




Total 

1,001 






CURRICULUM OFFERINGS AND REGISTRATIONS 

All-day schools . — Courses in vocational agriculture in “the federally aided 
all-day schools are offered in conjunction with the regular high-school 
courses. The high-school curriculums vary among the States as to con- 
tent, but, in general, they consist of English, science, mathematics, foreign 
languages, social science, and the vocational subjects. It is prescribed by 
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law establishing Federal aid for vocational education that “such schools or 
classes giving Instruction to persons who have not entered upon employ- 
ment shall require that at least half of the time of such instruction be given 
to practical work on a useful or productive basis, such instruction to extend 
over not less than 9 months per year and not less than 30 hours per*week.” 
This does not apply to agriculture. Because of the age and general nature 
of the purposes of the pupils in the all-day schools, the vocational subjects 
in agriculture deal with the fundamentals of farm life. In each of the 
States the vocational agriculture courses are based upon the farm enter- 
prises of that sp>ecific region. The students are taught how to perform the 
opera tive v and managerial jobs and solve the problems that are found on 
their own farms. Each student actually participates in the work of farm- 
ing by operating and managing a farm program of his own. 


Table 13 . — Number and pa cent of total Negro students registered in each kind oj agricultural 
course , by type of school , 7934-35 , in 18 States 1 



Type of achool 

* 

Kind of course 

Evening * 

Part-time 

Day-unit 


Number 

Percent 

* 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

I ■« 

t 

S 

4 

1 

1 

7 

Animal*, farm - - -- 

Canning. _ 

273 

165 

1.5 

.9 

42 

1.1 

* 

56 

14 

Corn nod com product*. . . 

919 

5. 1 

319 

8.3 

1.043 

767 

26.4 

Cotton 

1.431 

788 

8.0 

607 

15 9 

19.4 

Crops and crop prpblems 

4.3 

362 

8.4 

16 

277 

7.0 

Farm organisation 

535 

2.9 

63 

Farm reorganization 

1. 269 

2. 658 

7.1 



A 

Farm production 

14.8 

^443 

11.6 

461 

I 11.6 

Farm record* and management .... 

2,267 

2.491 

12.7 

426 

11.1 

17 

.4 

General farming a 

13.9 

1, 040 

27.2 

588 

14.9 

Hog* and hog productions. ... 

163 

.9 

41 

1,1 


Home implement* 

25 

.1 

25 

.6 

io. 

.2 

Home orchard 

16 

.08 


Live-at-bome . _. 

2,998 

16.7 

104 

27 

108 

2.7 

Market* and trucking . 

138 

.7 

J10 

5.5 

121 

3.0 

Modem pioneer* ... 

, 9 

.05 

154 

40 

Hew Deal problems 

346 

1.9 



Peanut* and *lf*lf» 

40 

.2 

9 

.2 



Poultry - - 

969 

5.4 

67 

1. 7 

y* 213 

5 4 

Soil... ..... .... 

642 

3.5 

55 

1.3 

24 

,6 

Total rnmllment 

17, 859 


3,805 


3.944 

7 






1 VodUonal Agriculture it no longer taught in day unit count*. 


Other types oj schools . — The types of courses in vocational agriculture 
offered in evening, part-time, and day-unit courses are shown in table 13. 
In the federally aided evening schools during 1934-35 there were registra- 
tions in 20 different courses. Students were registered 16 different 
courses in the part-time school, and in 12 courses in the day-unit schools. 
The total number and percent of Negro students registered in the different 
federally aided vocational agricultural Courses are also given in the table. 
The percents are computed from the total enrollment in that particular' 
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type of school. Instead of offering specific courses, some schools use the 
cross-sectional method of organizing their teaching materials rather' than 
the unit courses. This means that a portion of all the farm enterprises may 
be taught throughout the entire course. 

Of Ac 480 regular high school, for Negroes reporting to the Statistical 
Division of the Office of Education for 1934, enrollments in vocational 
courses in a given number of schools were as follows: 


Course • 
General agriculture 

Number oj 
+ schools 

Registration 

4,211 

Soils and crops . . 


iVnimal husbandry 


140 

Farm mechanics 


82 

57 


i 5? thfe * 7 ’ 046 P u P Us cnroUcd in the 164 reorganized schools 4 reporting 
1,775, or 4 percent, were enrolled in general agriculture. The small regis^ 
trauon in agriculture in the reorganizec^jpb * probably duc tQ * hc 

fact that most of them are in urban corrJnumties. WhUe many of these 
schools are probably not participating in the federally aided vocational 
agricultural program, the data are significant from *e guidance point of 

view in showing the possibilities for pre-vocational education and explora- 
tory courses. , v 

ENROLLMENTS IN TYPES OF SCHOOLS 

% 

• iJt Cnr ° Umcn ? in fcdcral] y aided vocational agricultural courses 
in the different types of schools for Negroes from 1928-29 to 1934-35 mav 
be traced in table 14. Although there U an increa* in the number of 
males enrolled in all-day agricultural classes from 1928-29 to 1934-35^ 

f'Z7,'Z 1 7 Entered during th. same peri^ 

from 52.4 to 38.8. In evenrng agricultural classes there was an increase in 
the number of males enrolled of from 5,197 to 14,761, and an increase in 
the percentage of the total male enrollment from 29.9 to 40.2. • Both 
number and percent of females enrolled in all-day schools decreased during 
this period, while there was a marked increase in the number and percent 

m cvcai »Z schools; the former increased from 510 in 
1928-29 to 3,098 in 1934-35; the latter from 57.4 to 93.5 percent. 

9 Organized on junior senior high+obool basis. ** 
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Table 14 . — Number and percent of Negro students enrolled in courses in vocational agriculture in 
the different types of federally aided schools , according to years, in 18 States 


Year and type of achool 

Males 

Females % 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

f 

Percent 

1 

e 

X 

S 

4 

I 

* 

1928-29: 




d 

All-day 

9, 110 

52.4 

200 

22.5 

Evening 

5, 197 

29.9 

510 

57.4 

Part-time * 

1,371 

7.9 

37 

4.2 

Day unit - 

1,689 

9. 7 

- 141 

15.9 

Total 

17, 367 


888 

% 





1929-30: -» ' 





All-day 

9,512 

* 52.4 

148 

17. 1 

Evening ------ 

5, 324 

, 29. 3 

572 

66.2 

Part-time - 

1,420 

7. 8 

6 

.6 

Day unit - 

1,896 

10.4 

137 

15.8 

Total 

18,152 


863 






1930-31: 





All-day 

10,489 

43.5 

264 

13.1 

„ Evening 

8, 969 

37.2 

1,585 

78.7 

Part-time 

2,047 

*8. 4 

8 

.3 

Day unit - 

2. 597 

10.7 

156 

7.7 

Total - 

24. 102 


V. 2,013 


f , *• 

_ 



1931-3* 

' 




All-day 

11, 542 

40. 1 

131 

4.9 

Evening 

11,851 

41.2 

2,274 

86.2 

Part-rime %. 

2,840 

9.8 

24 

.9 

Day unit 

2,526 

8.7 

207 

7.8 

Total 

28, 759 


2,636 



____________ __ 

_ 

1932-33: 





All-day - - 

id. 315 

40.2 

142 

8.6 

Evening 

8,502 

33. 1 

1, 321 

80.4 

Part-time 

3, 202 

12.4 

74 

4.5 

Day unit 

3,619 

14. 1 

105 

6.3 

Total 

25,638 


1,642 





*V‘ 

1933-34: 

. 



A 

Aiw*r 

12, 688 

40. 3 

73 

1 2.8 

Evening 

12,524 

39.8 

2,393 

V 94. 0 

Part-time 

3,233 

10.2 

27 

I TO 

Day unit - 

3,013 

9.5 

52 

2.0 

Total . . .... ..1 * 

31,458 


2.545 





1934-35: 





AU-day - 

14, 236 

38.8 

94 

2.8 

Evening - - 

14, 761 

40.2 

3,098 

93.5 

Part-time - - 

3,741 

10.2 

34 

1.0 

Day unit - - - I- 

3,900 

10.6 

87 

2.6 

, Total v 

36, 638 


3,313 






7 / 


Below will be found the percentage increase or decrease in enrollment 
in all types of schools offering courses in vocational agriculture for each 
year from 1929-30 to 1934-35 compared with 1928-29, for Negroes by sex. 


j 

.T° 

1930-31 ’ 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1 Vr 

t 

1 

4 

ft 

ft 

7 

Male 

4.5 

-2.8 

38.8 

126.7 

\ 

65.6 

196.8 

47.6 

*84.9 

81.1 

186.6 

110.9 
1 73.1 

Female. ... - - - 
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A way to determined what degree the federally aided vocational agri- 
culture program is reaching the Negro farm boy is to compute the percent- 
age that their agriculture enrollment in all-day, part-time, and day-unit 
schools is of the total number of rural Negro boys in the 14 to 20 year age 
groups attending school in the 18 States studied. According to data 
shown in table 14 there were in 1*34-35, 21,877 boys enrolled in agriculture 
courses in all-day, part-time, and day-unit schools in these States.' This 
enrollment constitutes 10.6 percent of the total males 14 to 20 years of age 
(205,731) attending school in these States. In 1924 the corresponding 
percentage was 4.« This shows considerable improvement in the proportion 
of Negroes reached. 

THE COLLEGE PROGRAM 

The land-grant colleges and a few private colleges have been the chief 
sources of instruction in agriculture for Negroes on the collegiate level. ' 
Practically all of the graduates of agriculture courses from these inititu- 
tions enter the field of teaching or related work. The three major occupa- 
tions followed by graduates of .these colleges are: (1) Vocational teaching 
in high schools, (2) extension work, and (3) college teaching. This limited 
range is emphasized when the distributions of Negro and white graduates 
of 5 white and 10 Negro agricultural colleges according to occupations 
followed are compared, as in table 15. It is further shown by data given 
in table 16, which compares the percentage of Negro and white agricultural 
college graduates trained as teachers of vocational agriculture in the 
Southern States for 1935-36. For the regions as a whole the respective 
percentages are, for whites 41.2; for Negroes 91.6. 


Table 1 5 .-Occupational distribution of the 1934 gradual* s majoring in agriculture oj 5 white „ 
10 Negro agricultural colleges , Southern Region, 1935 » 


Type of occupation 


Graduates 


Number 


Agricultural extension service _ 

Agricultural technicians 

Commercial lines related to ^^iVure" 
hducauonal workers: 

Collet* and experiment station workers . 

Graduate students and assistants 

Vocational teachers 

Other teachers 

Forestry, lumbering, and park service 

Landscape gardening and floriculture. . 

Practical agriculture 

Recovery and relief agencies 

tic* P c P* rtment of Agriculture 

Department of Agriculture " 

Miscellaneous nonagricultural occupations . . . 
Unemployed or unaccounted for 


Total. 


Negro 


60 

34 


116 


White 


16 

4 

12 

4 

27 

16 

5 

1 


29 

29 

3 

5 

16 

1 


168 


Percent 


Negro 


1.7 


3.4 


51,8 

29.3 


1. 7 
1 7 
6.9 


3.5 


100.0 


White 


9.5 

2.4 

7.0 

14 

16.1 

9.5 

3.0 
.6 


17.3 
17.3 
1.8 
3 0 
9.5 
.6 


100.0 


Doctor's tbw^tUcs, iqf Negroes for Gradusts Course* in Agriculture. 


• Ibid., p. 13 
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Table 16. — Percent of agricultural college graduates trained as leacfyrs of I'ocational agriculture by 

States, 1935-36 7 Graduates 

i 


Slate 





White 

Negro 

Alabama 





38. 7 

73.9 

Arkansas 





. . 64. 3 

100.0 

Florida - 





44. 8 

94. 1 

Georgia 





. . . 53. i 

100.0 

Louisiana 





. . 51.4 

100.0 

Mississippi * * 



• 


. . 38. 7 k 

100.0 

North Carolina 





. . 34. 3 

100.0 

Oklahoma 





. . 26. 9 

90. 9 

South Carolina 





. . 23. 1 

. 100.0 

Tennessee 





. . 67. 7 

100.0 

Texas: 







A. & M 





. . 29. 9 

100.0 

Sam Houston 





. 100.0 


A. & I .' 





. 100.0 


Technological 





. 60. 0 


Virginia 





. . 35. 7 

66.7 

Ettrick . 






Hamnton 






75.0 

Total 

<,» 




.. 41.2 

91.6 


Curriculum offerings and registrations . — The courses offered in the agriculture 
curriculum by 1 6 public 8 institutions of higher learning and the registration 
in each for 1935-36 are given in table 17. New methods of accounting and 
new demands made on the farmer by changes in the credit system resulting 
from the operation of the Federal Farm Credit Administration, would 
suggest the need of rather large enrollments in subjects relating to account- 
ing and credits. Of the 11,841 students enrolled in the 16 institutions 
reporting registrations in agricultural curriculums, 80 are registered in 
courses that are related to these subjects. A similar situation prevails with 
respect to the subjects dealing with problems of agrifcultural reorganization 
and cooperative marketing. Even if these topics are included in such 
subjects as marketing and farm organization the numbers enrolled are not 
in keeping with their growing importance. 

Problem of preparingjteac hers . —Although practically all the Negro graduates 
of agriculture curricula from institutions of higher learning enter the field 
of teaching, as shown in table 1 8, reports from school officials indicate that 
the supply of trained Negro teachers in agriculture is inadequate. Enroll- 
ment in agricultural teacher-training courses increased 6.5 percent from 
1928-29 to 1934-35. This slight increase is probably due to several things, 
some of which are lack of funds and lack of interest of school administrators. 
Chapter VII shows that the percentage of the total amount of Federal funds 
expended for the preparation of teachers received by institutions for Negroes 
ranged from 11.1 in 1928-29 to 16.1 in 1934-35. 

* Diu obtained from the Agricultural Education Service of the Vocational Education Diriaion of tha Oftce 
of EduCAtioa* 

* Hmapton and Totkcgec are included here. 
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Table 17 .-Number of Negro students enrolled in specified courses in agriculture in 16 public 

institutions of higher learning ,* 7935-36 


Enroll 

Course menl 

Agricultural economics J 05 

Agricultural education 620 

Agricultural engineering 123 

Agricultural chemistry 31 

Agricultural journalism 8i 

Agricultural judging 3 

Agronomy 403 

A n i mal husbandry 454 

Animal nutrition 31 

Animal pathology 19 

Apprenticeship j 3 

Bacteriology J45 

Cotton jg 

Crop diseases j 5 

Dairying, cattle, and milk production . 229 

Economic geography 40 

Economics, market, and farm produc- 
tion 29 

Engines 7 

Entomology 25 

Extension methods $ 

Farm accounting > 33 


Enroll - 

Cours ' mmt 

Farm cfops 39 

Farm finance 43 

Farm machinery and shop work 210 

Farm management and organization . . 172 

Fruit growing. . 33 

General agriculture 268 

Genetics 

Greenhouse management 5 

Horticulture 3J2 

Household physics 9 

Marketing jgj 

Materials and mathematics in farm 

ahop 8 

Plant pathology 1 $g 

Poultry production 270 

Power machinery 33 

Rural accounts 2 

Soils and fertility j g2 

Supervision j 3 

Survey of agriculture 34 

Veterinary science 140 

Vocational education and guidance 35 


Percent 
35 
104 
265 
194 


" Umb,rr ^ Percentage increase of Negro teachers of vocational 
agreulture in the Afferent type, of federally aided schools horn 1928-29 
to 1^34-35 were as follows: 

Type oj school 

All-day dumber 

Evening 

Part-time 

Day-unit 

130 

A^iu^al dau^ conceming these teachers are given in tables 18, 19, 20, 
d 21. Table 18 indicates that 52 percent of the Negro teachers trained 
in vocational agriculture in 1936 were placed as teachers of this subject , 

^ N 25 ’ 7 pCrCCnt WC ? placcd 111 othcr teaching positions. The percent’ 
age of Negro men trained as teachers of vocational agriculture who did not 
find work was 15.8. The apparent lack of enough teaching positions in 
vocational agriculture to absorb the Negroes trained in that field may be 
due among other things to-(l) Lack olf schools of the kind in which voca- 
tional subjects can be taught; (2) lack of funds; and (3) lack of adequate 
demand for classes. In addition, Negro teachers frequently carry more 
than a normal load, which may keep other teachers out of a^b. For 
example, data shown in tables 19, 20, and 21 indicate that a larger per- 
ccnpige of Negro teachers than white teachers conduct classes in all three 

**15.*™****^** Tiuketjee are included here. Toul enrollment of all *chool» U 34 ] ' 

- W “'" ““““ Ok * 
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types of schools, namely, all-day, evening, and part-time; that the average 
number of classes per teacher is larger among Negro than among white 
teachers; and that a larger percentage of Negroes teach other subjects in 
addition to agriculture and also act a$ principals. 

The above data indicate that more teachers would be needed if funds for 
vocational agriculture and number of schools in which it was offered were 
available, and the teaching load were improved. 

Ta3LE 18. Placement of Negro men trained as teachers of vocational agriculture by States , 

1935-36 i 



Total 

Placement of teacher* trained, 

1936— 

Outlook for 1937 

State * 

num- 
ber of 
new 
teach- 
er* 

Aa teacher* of 
vocational 
agriculture 

In 

dther 

teach- 

In 

posi- 

tion* 

other 

Num- 

ber 

Num- 
ber ex- 
pected 
to 

qualify 

Estimated need 


quali- 

fied 

In the 
State 

Out of 
State 

ing 

posi- 

tion* 

than 

teach- 

ing 

not 

placed 

Alabama 

Arkanaaa. 

17 

7 

4 

7 

4 

10 

o 

2 

o 

1 

0 

0 

o 

20 
10 
10 
11 
1 1 

More than thi* year. 
10 needed. 

Probably *ufficient. 
54 if fund* available. 

Florida 

16 

o 

12 

8 

o 

0 

\J 

n 

Georgia 

12 

IS 

4 

o 

1 

u 

Lou iai ana. 

12 

o 

u 

2 





1 1 

Sufficient unleit new 
fundi. 

Mississippi 

11 

2 

o 

o 

0 

9 

10 

20 

9 

3 to 5. 

Need *trong. 

12 reaueata. 

40 if fundi available. 
Depend* on fund*. 

North Carolina - 

9 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Oklahoma 

10 

4 

o 

0 

South Carolina 

9 

5 

o 

o 

2 

5 

12 

11 

Tenneaaee 

8 

1 

1 

0 




Texas 

23 

14 

4 

o 

5 

3 

2 

4 

* 

0 

12 

11 

10 

10 to 12 needed. 

Quite adequate. 
Probably sufficient 

Virginia: 

F.rtrick 

8 

1 

3 

o 

Hampton 

6 

0 

o 

1 






Total 

151 

64 

16 

39 

10 

24 

157 




Percent 


42. 1 

9.9 

25.7 

6.6 

15.8 

3.3 






J Data obtained from the Agricultural Education Service of the Vocational Education Diriiion of the Office of 
Education. 

1 Kentucky did not train Negro teacher* of vocational agriculture. 


Table 19 .— Kinds of classes conducted by teachers of vocational agriculture, fiscal year 1935-36 


Regioa 

Total 
teachen 
of all- 
day 

classes 

Teachen conducting — 

All-day dteei 
only^ 

All-day and eve- 
ning claaaea 

All-day and part- 
time claaaea 

All-day, part- 
time, and eve- 
ning claaaea 

Number 

PercenC 

Number 

Pm mi 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

* 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

• 

It 

Total 

North Atlantic 

Southern: 

Whjte 

North Central 

Pacific 

5. 474 

2,537 

46. 34 

1,712 

31.27 

562 

10 . 26 

663 

12 . 11 

870 

1, 834 
565 
1,605 
600 

449 

372 
88 
1, 104 
524 

51.60 

20 . 28 
15.57 
68 . 78 
87.33 

87 

1,082 

183 

301 

59 

9.9 

58.99 
32. 38 
18/75 
9. 83 

310 

84 

17 

140 

11 

35~63 

4. 58 
3.01 
8 . 72 
1 83 

24~ 

296 

277 

60 

6 

175 

16. 13 
49. 02 
3. 73 
99 


„ ! D*** obtained from the Agricultural Education Service of the Vocational Education Division of the Office of 
Ed* cation. 
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FEDERAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 

EDUCATION 

Federal expenditures for agriculture in all types of schools from 1928-29 
to 1934-35 in 18 States are given in table 22. The proportion of funds 
allotted to schools for Negroes ranged from 8 to 12 percent for the different 
years. The range in all-day schools, where most of the money is spent, 
was from 7.6 to 11.6 percent. The percentage increases and decreases in’ 
schools for Negroes in Federal expenditures, enrollment, and in the number 
of courses and teachers in vocational agriculture from 1 929-30 to 1 934-35 
compared with 1928-29 are shown in figure 4. 
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Table 22. Amount and percent of Federal funds expended for vocational agriculture in the 
different types of schools, according to race and years, in 78 Stales 


Type of »chqpl 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Amount 

Per- 

cent 

Amount 

Per- 

cent 

Amount 

Per- 

cent 

Amount 

Per- 

cent 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

1 

7 

8 

• 

All-day: 

White _ 

Negro . 

Evening: 

White 

Negro 

Part-time: 

White . 

_ Nc f ro 

Day-unit: 

White 

Negro 

Total: 

White 

Negro 

Grand total 

$1,242. 530.81 
153.081 05 

35.913 84 

9.660.46 

2, 712.49 

1.267.47 

10, 911.00 
2,634.09 

1,292,068. 14 
166,643.07 

89.0 

10.9 

78.8 
21.2 

68.2 

31.8 

80.6 

19.4 

88.5 

11.5 

$1. 351, 416. 04 
171,194.09 

37,648.86 

10,523.77 

1,624. 24 
1,062. 50 

5, 923. 45 
3, 594.07 

1, 396,612. 59 
186,374.43 

88.8 

112 

78.2 
21.8 

39.5 
60 . S 

62.2 

37.8 

88.2 

11.8 

51,957,632. 33 
177, 107. 54 

44,510. 36 
11,802 44 

75.00 

1,449.41 

9. 147.51 
3, 835.77 

2,011, 365 .20 
194. 195. 16 

91.7 

8.3 

79.0 

21.0 

4 9 

95. 1 

70.5 

29.5 

91.2 

8.8 

$2, 473, 609. 54 
204.044. 52 

- 25,492.86 

9. 522. 00 

0 00 

2.050.00 

5.418.60 

1.595.00 

2, 504, 521 dO 
217,211 52 

92.4 

7.6 

72.8 

27.2 

100.0 

77.3 
22.7 

92.0 

8.0 

1,458, 711.21 


1. 582, 987. 02 


2, 205, 560. 36 


2. 721,732.52 


Type of ichool 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

19 

11 

It 

11 

14 

11 

All-day : 

White 

Negro 

Evening: 

White 

^ Negro 

Part-time: 

White 

Nepro 

Day-unit: 

White 

Negro 

Toul: 

White 

Negro 

Grand toul 

51,251,696.44 

151,519.64 

17, 533. 56 
7, 029. 50 

0 

63.00 

. 2,653.58 
1, 264. 00 

1, 271,883.58 
159, 876. 14 

89.2 
10. 8 

71.4 

28.6 

ioo.o 

67.7 
32. 3 

88.8 

11.2 

51, 190,904.95 
156, 331.47 

16,176.55 
7, 654. 66 

750.00 

262.50 

4. 402. 20 
1,412. 50 

1, 212, 233.70 
165,661. 13 

88.4 

11.6 

67.9 

32.1 

70.1 

29.9 

75.7 

24.3 

87.9 

12. 1 

51.647,954. 07 
209,861.97 

28, 650. 02 
12,540.04 

5, 554. 41 
1, 135. 27 

4.613.00 

1.650.00 

1,686,771.50 
225, 187. 28 

88.7 
11 3 

69 6 
30.4 

83.0 

17.0 

73.7, 
• 26.3 

88.2 

11.8 

1* 431,759. 72 


1. 377. 894. 83 

* 

1,911,958. 78 







' CONCLUSIONS 

In formulating a program in vocational education for Negroes in rural 
areas problems growing out of their educational, social, and economic 
status should be considered. This chapter is devoted chiefly to educational 
problems. Obviously the extent to which the federally aided program is 
helpful is conditioned by the number of youth and adults reached by it. 
This depends on the number of children who have enough general educa- 
tion to profit by the program and the number and accessibility of schools in 
which a federally aided program is offered. 

A condition which affects any education program for Negroes is the 
literacy situation. In 1930, 20.5 percent of the rural no nfar m and 23.2 
percent of the rural farm population were illiterate, in contrast to 9.2 
percent of the urban Negro population. The educational level of Negroes 
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must be raised if they are to benefit fully from the instruction offered to 
meet new occupational demands. 

In 1930 in the United States there were 803,373 Negroes in rural areas 
15 to 19 years of age— 12 percent of the total rural Negro population. 
The number is considerably larger than the urban Negro population of the 
same age group. Most of these young people are in the South, the number 
in the North and West being only 26,355. Taking the country as a whole, 
there are 2,004,082 Negroes 12 to 19 years of age, 1,316,204 of whom were 
rural, potential candidates for training in useful occupations. In order 
adequately to meet this need for training, two provisions are necessary: 
First, additional high schools for Negroes which participate in the Federal 
vocational education program; second, additional part-time and evening 
schools touring educational facilities to the large number of Negro children 
gainfully employed as. well as to those out of school and not employed. 
Data on this subject & they pertain to rural areas are given in a recent 
Office of Education^udy. * 11 This study also shows that 5.48 percent of 
48,707 pupils in rural areas were enrolled in high-school grades. Ninety- 
four percent of these children, therefore, do not have access to the vocational 
education opportunities in high school. Mollette found in 1932 thft 
80,000 Negro boys and girls in Georgia (90 percent of the schopl popula- 
tion) settled down on farms after completing the sixth grade- without any 
formal training in agriculture. 12 

Pending the reduction of the number of Negro children in rural areas 
who are overage and who drop out of school early, it may be desirable to 
introduce vocational guidance and preparation in the upper grades of the 
elementary school. This might benefit overage pupils anti provide voca- 
tional preparation for pupils who otherwise would not receive it. 


,! Availability of Education to Negroea in Rural Comm unidea. Op. dt., pp. 8 and 63. 

11 Mollette, L S. Agriculture in Negro School*. Southern Workman, 61: 338-40, August 1932, 
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Vocational Education in Home Economics 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 

* 

All-day schools . — Home economics education has been developed in high 
schools under various circumstances, and in many cases under conditions 
which precluded Federal aid, consequendy, relatively few schools offer 
fed^lly aided vocational education in home economics. However, more 
schools than those listed below as receiving Federal aid are offering work 
in the field. According to the present investigation in l(p34— 35, there 
were 225 all-day schools for Negroes in the 18 States studied offering 
vocational education in home economics with Federal al§. This is a 543 
percent increase over the 35 such schools in 1928-29. The number and' 
percent of increase of all-day schools for each designated year over 1928-29 
follow: 


1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 

Number of schools 55 70 107 128 183 225 

Pcrccnt 57 100 205 265 423 543 


Evening and part-time schools .— Data were not collected on the number of 
evenipg And part-time schools for federally aided vocational education 
in home' economics. However, the availability of such instruction through 
these schools may be indicated by the number of classes offered. Table 
23 shows that in 1934—35, 508, or 97 percent, of the classes offered in these 
two types of schools for Negroes were offered in evening schools. This 
is an increase of 316 percent over the number of such classes offered in 
1928-29. Data presented in the table show also that the total number of 
classes offered in the evening schools increased consistendy each year from 
1928-29 to 1934—35. The trend noted above is significant because the 
training which adults receive in these classes can be put to immediate use 
in their homes. Moreover, it has an important influence on other mem- 
bers of the family, especially on those girls who do not take such training 
in the all-day school. 
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t 

Table Zi.-Number and percentof classes jar Negroes in federally auied horn* economics, according 
to types of schools and years , in 18 States * 


Year and type of school* 

Number 

Percent 

Year and type of acbool 

Number 

Percent 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

*C- 

I 

1928- 29: Evening 

1 929- 30 : Evening 

1930- 31: ^ 

Evening 

Part-time 

1931- 32: 

Evening 

Part-time 

122 

160 

263 

1 

405 

2 

100.0 

100.0 

99 6 

4 

99.5 

.5 

1932 - 33 : 

Evening 

Part-ti me 

1933 - 34 : Evening 

1934 - 35 : 

F.vening 

Part-time 

399 

2 

387 

508 

16 

99.5 

.5 

100.0 

96.9 

3.0 


CURRICULUM OFFERINGS AND REGISTRATIONS 

I" *** home-economics courses offered 

t K 93 >^ 35 WL^ deral ^ a,ded CVCning and P art * time schools are listed in 
table 24. While certain duplication exists, some slight indication of the 

avadabihty of these courses may be gained from the enrollments. In view 
of the fatte concerning mfant mortality and general health status of Negroes 
one would expect to find larger enrollments in courses on child care and 
nursing and hygiene. Similarly, enrollments are not large in parent educa- 
tion, although some instruction may be given in this subject in certain 
other courses. 


Table 2A. -Number and percent oj total Negro students registered in each kind of hem. 

nomics course by type of school ( 1934-35 ) , in 18 States * ^ ^ 


eco- 


\ 

Course 

Type of school 

Ev< 

:ning 

^ Part-time 

Number 

Percent 

( Number 

Percent 

• » 

J 

1 

c 

1 

Child care 

flpthiny " * 

fp 

1, 076 
4,131 
401 
901 
2,538 
. 158 

159' 

1, 734 

$ 

44 

10.2 
- 39.4 

3.8 

/ 8.6 
24.2 

1.5 

1.5' 

16.5 

1.9 

6.5 

.4 

124 

267 

27.8 
59. 8 

Domestic service training. r ' r 

Family and community relation 

Food* 



Gardening r • ' 

a is 
• 

• 

* 

* 

< 

• 

i 

i 

i 

4 4 

- „„ 

Home economics, general 

Home furnishing 

Home management.. 

Miilinerr and art 



Nursing and hygiene 

Parent education 

23 

s. i 

Total 




10L 475 


446 



f registrations in high schools .— In the 207 high schools 

selected for special study, about 14 percent of the girls were enrolled in 
household arts (home economics) curriculuras iq 1934-35. T^fpercent- 
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ages of the total enrollment of girls registered in these courses during the 
10-year period from 1925-26 to 1934-35 1 ranged from 13.6 to 14.9. 
In a snidy made by Jessen 2 of 609,893 pupils in nine States it was found 
that in 1922, 14.9 percent of the total enrollment was registered in home 
economics. In 1928 the corresponding percentage was 20.3. The regis- 
trations of Negroes in the home economics courses in federally aided depart- 
ments are given in table 24, and in table 25 for "schools reporting to the 
Office of Education for the regular quadrennial statistical study made by 
the office. 


Table 25. Number of schools reporting and number and percent oj Negro pupils registered in 
specified home economics courses in regular and reorganized high schools, 1934 1 


Course 

— : \ 

Regular high schools 

Reorganized high school* 

Number 

of 

schools 

reporting 

Course registra- 
tion 

Number 

of 

schools 

Courte registra- 
tion 

Number 

Percent 

reporting 

Number 

Percent 

« 

# 

2 

1 

4 

ft 

1 

, 7' 

Child care 

3 

25 

27 

29 

4 

201 

6 

81 

1.828 

1.718 

1,961 

53 

12,215 

237 

0. 1 

3.3 

3.1 

3.5 

.09 

21.8 

.4 

21 

12 

17 

3, 926 
1,626 

2,333 

8.3 

3.5 

5.0 

Clothing. _ * 

Cooking •_ _ 

Food* — nutrition, dietetic*, cafeteria *nd tea* room 
management 

Family relationship* 

General home economic* 

Home nursing _ 

73 

8,823 

18.8 

Laundry 

6 

13 

404 

1,667 

.9 

3.5 

Sewing 

. 36 

2, 234 

4.0 

Total number of *chools reporting vocational 
subject* in high school* and total enroll- 
ment in auch schools 

335 

480 

56,096 

66,504 


131 

164 

47,046 
5a 933 


Total number of *chools reporting and total 
enrollment in such school* 




'School* lor Negroe* nuking the quadrennial report to the Suti»tic*l DivUion of the Office of Educ«tion 
meet of them being m the Southern Sute*. “ ' 

* Many of the *pcdtlized courie* lilted here »re included in thi* counc. v 


Course registrations in colleges . — Data were gathered on course registrations 

from 18 colleges under public control and 2 privately supported. These 

data are given in table 26. While it is difficult to ascertain the exact 

nature of many of the courses from the titles given, there appears to be 

greater emphasis than in the high schools, insofar as that can be judged by 

registrations, on certain modem problems in homemaking. 

" ** 

1 S ee ch. Ill, table 8. . / 

1 Jeasen, Carl A. Secondary Education. In Biennial survey of education, 1926^-1928. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1930. United State* Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 1930, 
No. 16. ch. VI. r 
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^ble 26 .— College enrollment in specified home economics courses , in 18 public colleges and 2 

private colleges jor' Negroes 1 


Course Enrollment 

Applied arts. . / * * 68 

Beauty culture 4 . . . ^ 51 

Cafeteria management 4 10 

Child care and home nursing 400 

Clothing and textiles 622 

Clothing selection and construction . 283 

Costume designing and art appre- 
ciation 4$2 

Dairying 19 

Education and directed teaching. 297 

Experimental cookery \ . . ’ 14 

Fancy cookery 4 

Food selection, preparation, serv- 
ing, and preserving 1,018 

Family relations . / 6 

Gardening Bnd floriculture . . , 19 

Home crafts 39 

Home economics materials and' 
methods of observation ........ V* ^.12 

Home m a n a g ement and problems . v 235 

Horticulture 13 


Cw/w Enrollment 

House care and renovation 35 

House planning and furnishing 157 

Household accounts. 20 

Household chemistry 66 

Household economics 231 

Household physics 3g 

Housing and equipment 58 

Hygiene 52 

Institutional management 4 8 

Interior decorating 5$ 

Millinery designing * 1 6 

Nutrition and dietedcs 267 

Nursing and first-aid 67 

Poultry and gardening. . .; 76 

Practice cottage 57 

Problems of consumer buying 15 

Quantity food ^preparation and 

catering 4 19 

Tailoring 4 .... ; 1 1 

The family 2 1 

Weaving \ mt 3 


ENROLLMENTS IN TYPES OF SCHOOLS 

Data on enrollment in all types of schools are' shown in table 27. Most 
of the federally aided Curses in vocational education in home economics 
are given in all-day and evening schools. Few boys-are enrolled in home 
economics courses in these schools, although large numbers of Negro men 
are engaged in occupations related to horaemaking. 

The percentage of the total female enrollment in all types of schools 
enrolled in the all-day schools increased from 31.4 in 1928-29 to 46.1 in 
1 934-35, while the corresponding percentage in evening schools decreased 
during the same period from 68.5 to 51.9. Pemale enrollments in all-day 
and evening schools increased markedly from 1928-29 to 1934-35, the 
percentage increases for the respective years are: All-day. ,333; evening, 
124. The percentage increases and decreases in female enrollments in 
home economics courses in aU types of federally aided schools each year 
from 1929-30 to 1934-35 compared with 1928-29 are shown below: 

Percentage increase of enrollment compared, with 1928-29 

1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-31 1933-34 1934-35 

F trccnt —1-0 45.2 80.9 120.8 128.9 195.3 

Percentages are shown graphically in figure 5. I 

These data show significant increases during the 7-yea/ period. They 
do hot, however, show the relation to the actual need for such courses. 
In 1934-35 , 10,416 Negro girls were eitroUed in federally aided home. 

» Toul enrollment for 18 public a>0**t*. 12.8M; toul enrollment for 2 private college, 2,107. 

Not ■trictly home economic* oouraet, ordinarily Uught u trade count*. 
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economics courses in all-day schools. This number is 4 percent of all 
Negro girls 15 to 19 years of age in the 18 States studied. 


Table 27 —Number and percent of Negro students mulled in home-economics courses in the 
different types of federally aided schools, according to years, in 18 States 


Year and type of ichool 

Male* ♦ 

Females 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

t 

S 

4 

1 

1928-29; 

AU-day 



2,406 
5, 243 

31.4 

68.5 

Evening 

72 


Part-time 


Total 





72 

" 1 

7, 649 


1929-30: 

All-day 


a 



2. 784 
4. 786 

%.s 

- 63.2 

Evening 



Part-time 



Total- 







7,570 


1930-31: 

All-day 



3. 257 
7. 797 
51 

29.3 

70.2 

.5 

Evening.. 



Part-time 



Total 





11. 105 


1931-32: 4 

All-day 



4,531 

9,264 

44 

32.7 

66.9 

.3 

Evening 

30 


Part-time 


Total J 



30 


13, 839 


1932-33: 

All-day 

6 

5 

* 54 5 

45.4 

5, 905 
10,806 
180 

34.9 

64.0 

Evening. 

Part-time 





11 


16. 891 


1933-34?V 

All-day..:.. 

91 

61 

59.9 
40. 1 

9. 105* 
8. 40r 

51.9 

48.0 

Evening/. 

Part-time 

Total. 



t. 


152 


17,512 


1934-35: 

AU-day 

114 

29 

79.7 

20.3 

■ 10,416 
11, 728 

446 

46.1 

51.9 

1.9 

. Evening 

Paa-time « 




Total 

143 


22, 590 






That relatively^ew women and girls enrolled in part-time schools, as 
shownin table 27, is probably due to the fact that the federally aided part- 
time vocational work m home economics is listed with and is administered 
by the departments of trades and industries in the'different States. In 
general, it is supervised by the regular home-economics supervisors having 
charge of the all-day programs. Thus, there is maintained a cldtte relation 
between the general trades and hpme-economics work. The enrollment 
in the part-time schools offering trades and industries in home-etonomics 
courses is shown in chapter VI, table 34. Few Negro females are enrolled 
in these part-time courses. / 
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NUMBER OF TEACHERS 


The number of Negro teachers of home economics in all types of federally 
aided schools increased 177 percent from 1928-29 to 1934-35. The 
number in the all-day schools increased during the same periocTfrom 50 to 
231, or 362 percent; in evening schools from 136 to 276, or 103 percent. 
In many cases the all-day teachers of home-economics courses in federally 
aided departments also teach courses in the evening schools. Sometimes 
additional compensation is granted for this extra service or a reduction is 
m<idc in number of classes in the all-day program. 

From 1 928-29 to 1 932-33 there were fewer pupils per teacher in the white 
a l-day schools; from 1933-34 to 1934-35, fewer pupils per teacher a* 
Negro schools. In the evening schools for each of the vears studied there 
were fewer pupils per teacher among schools for Negroes. (See table 28.) 

i 

Table 28.~Pup,l-teacher ratio in I'd* ally aided home-economics courses m all-day and 

fveninp school f nrenr/hna tn y 


Type of ichool 


All-Day: 

White. 

Negro 

Evening: 

White 

Negro. 


1928-29 

Female 

enroll- 

ment 

\ 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
eri 

Ratio 

t 

S 

4 

8,061 

263 

30.6 

2,406 

50 

48. 1 - 

26, 399 

465 

56.8 : 

5,243 

136 

38.6 


1929-30 


Female 

enroll- 

ment 


Num- 
ber of 
teach 

•rt 


15,217 
2, 784 

H. 124 
4. 786 


419 

63 

531 

149 


Ratio 


1930-31 


Female 

enroll- 

ment 


36.0 

44 1 

58.6 
32. 1 


22, 168 
3,257 

37,553 
7. 797 


Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
eri 


580 

80 

596 

188 



1931-32 

Ratio 

Female 

enroll- 

ment 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
eri 

Ratio 

11 

11 

IT 

13 

38. 2’ 

29, 426 

891 

33.0 

40 7 

4,531 

120 

37 8 

63.0 

50. 160 

705 

71. 1 

41.5 

9.264 

254 

36.5 


Type of »chool 


Mi-Day: 

White. 

Negro. 

evening: 

White. 

Negr». 


1932-33 

A > 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Female 

enroll- 

ment 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
eri 

Ratio 

Female 

enroll- 

ment 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
eri 

Ratio 

Female 

enroll- 

ment 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
eri 

Ratio 

14 

IS 

11 

17 

18 

11 

11 

T1 

tf 

42, 240 
5, 90S 

998 

138 

42.3 
42. 8 

56,913 
9, 105 

1, 139 
192 

50 0 

47.4 

x 

82,602 

10,416 

1. 637 
231 

50.4 
45. 1 

48, 822 
10,806 

490 

233 

99.6 

46. 4 

41,566 

8,407 

543 

218 

76.5 

38.6 

43. 490 
11,728 

655 

276 

66.4 

42.5 


FEDERAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN HOME 

ECONOMICS 

The amount of Federal funds expended to reimburse States for instruction 
in home economics is given in table 29. The percentage of the total Federal 
funds for home economics allotted to schools for Negroes each year ranges 
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from 8.2 to 10.2. The percentage increase of expenditures for home- 
economics instruction in classes for Negroes for each of the succeeding 6 
years over 1928-29 is greater than the corresponding percentage increases 



in the number of courses, enrollment, and number of teachers, as shown in 
figure 5. ’ ' , 


77810*— 38 6 



. 



o 

ERIC 
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Table 29.-Amount and percent of Federal funds expended for home economics in the different 
vP es °j xwolSf according to race and years, in 18 States 


1928-29 


Type of tchool 

\ 

4 

Amount 

1 

Per- 

cent 

Amount 

Per- 

cent 

Amount 

Per- 

cent 

J — 

, 

S 

4 

S 

« 

7 

"All dav: 







White 

_ 

rvemng: 

*68, 709 28 
8. 432. 39 

89 1 
10 9 

5148, 824. 40 
1 1,733.01 

92. 7 
7. 3 

*243, 073.90 
16, 408. 89 

93. 7 
6 3 

White 

52, 968.21 
5, 409.02 

90 7 
9 3 

63.093. 30 

7 19 1 71 

89 5 
10. 5 

68,471 03 
13, 125 45 

83 9 

Negro,* 

Part-time: 

/ , *1 J. / 1 

16. 1 

White 

472.22 


1. 145 10 


1,017 83 
100 00 

91. 1 

8 9 

Negro 



Total: 




- - - 

— 


White 

122. 149.71 
13. 841 41 

89 8 
10 2 

213,062 80 
19, 156. 72 

91 8 
8 2 

312, 562. 76 
29, 634. 34 

91.3 
8 7 

Negro 

Grand total 

135. 991 12 


232. 219. 52 


342. 197. 10 








1929-30 


193G-31 


1931-32 


Amount 


S3 38, 101. 16 
25,654.06 

90, 260 24 
13,910.90 

3,515. 76 
749 16 


Per- 

cent 


92 9 
7. I 

46.5 

53.5 

82 4 
17 6 


Type of school 


Ail day: 
White. 
Negro. 
Lvemng: 
White. 
Negro. 
Part-time: 
White. 
Negro. 

Total: 

White. 

Negro. 


Grand total. 


1932-33 


Amount 


II 


*337. 105.46 
29. 721.32 

68. 365. 23 
12,431.52 

6,418.55 

180.00 


411, 889. 24 
42, 332. 84 


454, 222.08 


Per- 

cent 


11 


91.9 
8 . 1 

84 6 
15.4. 

97. 3 
2. 7 


90. 7 
9. 3 


431,877. 16 
40,314. 12 


472, 191 28 


91 5 
8. 5 


19J3-34 


Amount 


11 


*301.472 40 
3 1. 364.60 

52, 897. 38 
9,431.58 

5, 581.52 


359, 951. 30 
40,796. 18 


400, 747. 48 


Per- 

cent 


IS 


90.6 

9.4 

84.9 
15. 1 


89.8 

10.2 


1934-35 


Amount 


14 


*483. 588.^ 
44,417. 92 

58, 148.81 
10,29135 

9. 503. 4Z 
1,132. 87 


551.240. 48 
55.843. 14 


607, 083.62 


Per- 

cent 


U 


91 6 
8.4 

84 9 
15.0 

89. 3 
10. 7 


90. 8 
9. 2 


CONCLUSIONS - 

Because of the economic status of Negroes and the effects of the disorgani- 
zation of their family life during slavery, homemaking education for them is 
of special importance. Its need is shown by the prevalence * of poor health, 
inadequate housing, early marriage, mothers gainfully employed, and infant 
mortality amon^ Negroes. Of the 2,405 high schools for Negroes in the 18 
States studied, 225, or 9.3 percent, participated in the federally aided home 
economics program in 1934—35. 

* U. S. Ccntut, 1930. Op. dL 

Fundament*!* in the Education o( Negro**. Wuhington. Goremment Printing Offic- 1935 (United State. 
Department of tie Interior, Office of Education. Bulletin 1935. No. 6.) ^ 5 
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The major objective of homemaking education is improving home and 
family life. However, instruction in this field is related to certain occupa- 
tions in which men and women are engaged. Many persons mav use home 
economics instruction, especially that of high-school grade, as an introduc- 
uon to vocational education in related fields. Domestic and personal service 
occupations is a case in point. The need of preparation for this occupation 
is shown by the number of Negroes employed. There were, in 1930, 1,152,- 

560 Negft) women 10 years old and over gainfully employed in domestic 
an d perso nal service. This is 62.6 percent of all gainfully employed Negro 
women. Negro men engaged in this group of occupations numbyr 423 645 
or 1 1 .6 percent of the total Negro men gainfully employed in all occupations 
In 1930, Negroes constituted 28.6 percent of all domestic 4 and personal 
service workers. This is an increase over the two preceding decades when 
the corresponding percentages were 22 and 21.6, respectively, for 1920 and 
1910. Since so large a percentage of Negro workers are employed in these 
occupations, and since the demands in personal service occupations are 
increasing in number and complexity, 9 the school, through home economics 
instruction or some other agency, should definitely address itself to the task 
of preparing persons for effective adjustments in these occupations. 

Improvement in the preparation of domestic and personal service workers 
will aid in improving the conditions of employment in this field, where there 
is a lack of standardization in wages, hours, duties, equipment, and materials, 
and in the relation between employee and employer. It has been said that 
household occupations are “the least standardized, the least modernized 
the most feudal of all the work in the modern world.” 7 


committee on social trends). 
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[ CHAPTER VI ] — ■ 
Vocational Education in Trades and Industries 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 

T HERE WERE 6L all-day schools offering federally aided vocational 
courses in the 18 States studied in trades and industries for Negroes in 
1934-35. This is an increase of 21, or 52.5 percent, over 1928-29. The 
number and percent increase or decrease of these schools for each year from 
1929-30 to 1934-35 compared with 1928-29 are shown below: 

1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 

Num her 40 35 33 53 31 52 • 61 

Percent -12.5 -17.5 32.5 -22.5 30.0 52.5 

Number of classes . — The number of federally aided classes in trades and 
t industries in the different types of schools for Negroes is given in table 30. 
\ ,There was a total of 3,554 classes in trades alW industries in 1934-35; 
^331 are for Negroes, most of them in evening schools. There was an in- 
crease in 1934-35 in the total number of classes for Negroes of 108 percent 
over 1928-29. 

\ 

CURRICULUM OFFERINGS AND REGISTRATIONS 

’Curriculum offerings in high schools . — Federally aided courses in schools for 
Negroes in trades and industries are listed in table 31. White pupils are 
registered in 24 different courses in the all-day schools; Negroes in 12. 
In thfc federally aided evening schools, white students are registered in 36 
different (purses; Negroes in 1 4. White students are registered in 33 differ- 
ent part-time and trade extension courses; Negroes in 8. 

Trades and industries courses offered by the schools reporting regularly 
to the Office of Education arc shown in table 32. 
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Table 30. Number and percent of classes in Jederally adied trades and industries , according to 

types of schools and years, in 18 States 

0 


Type of school by year 

Number 

Percent 

Type of school by year 

Number 

Percent 

1 

* 

S 

1 

l 

8 

1928-29: 

Evening 

127 

79.9 

193 1-32— Continued. 

Part-time general continua- 

ti<Mi 



Part-time trade extension and 
trade preparation 

10 

4 1 

10 

6 . 3 

▼ 

Part-time general continua- 
tion 

22 

13 8 

® Total 

242 


Total 

159 


1932-33: 

Evening. 

194 

76.4 

17.7 

1929-30: 

Evening 

— — 


Part-time trade extension and 
trade preparation 

45 

134 

87 6 

Part-time general continua- 
tion 

Part-time trade extension and 
trade preparation 


15 

5 9 

12 

7. 8 



Part-time general continua- 
tion 

7 

4 5 

Total 

254 


Total 

153 


1933-34: 

Evening . 

203 

75.2 


- 

Part-time trade extension and 

1930-31: 



trade preparation 

50 

18. 5 

Evening 

189 

89.6 

Part-time general continua- 

Part-time trade extension and 
trade preparation 

tion 

17 

6 . 3 

13 

6.2 


Part-time general continua- 
• tion 

Total 

270 


9 

4.2 

1934-35: 





Total. 

211 


Evening. ........... 

Part-time trade extension and 

262 

79. 1 





1931-32: 

Evening 

215 

88 8 

trade preparation 

Part-time general continua- 
tion 

58 

11 

17. 5 
3. 3 

Part-time trade extension and 


trade preparation.. 

17 

7.0 

Total ... 

331 











Table 31. .Number of students registered in Jederally aided high-school vocational courses in 
trades and industries, according to race, 1934-35, in 18 Stales 


Type of coune 


^ king 

Carpentry and woodwork . . . 

Commercial art 

Electricity 

Fire fighting 

Foremanship 

Flour making 

General mechanics , 

Greenhouae work 

Harneaamaking 

Illumination 

internal-combuation engine*. 

Ironwork . 

Janitor service 

Machine ahop 

Marble carving 


Evening schools 


White Colored 


Aeronautic! \ . . 

Architecture 3 .. 

Auto mechanica v _ 

Blackami thing a. 

Blue-print reading 

Board making 

Boatbuilding 

Boiler work 

Bricklaying X 

Building trades . 

Cabinetmaking 


305 
978 
588 
12 
1. 305 
54 


104 

83 


166 
291 
709 
1,055 
1, 385 
74 

i, 430 


213 

325' 

614 


8 

315 


11 


36 


53 

157 

38 


79 


Part-time trade 
extension counea 


White Colored 


46 

168 

1,018 


118 


40 

I 


41 

358 

181 

469 

507 

25 

75 

101 

”37 

23 

39 

162 

816 

70 


36 

12 


46 

'334 


80 


All-da jr schools 


White Colored 




517 

948 

2,041 


30 


171 

785 

355 

1,233 


‘i.X 9 


49 


l, 147 


207 

294 


150 

85 



100 


118 
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Table 31 —Number of students registered in federally aided high-school vocational courses in 
trades and industries , according to race , 1934-35, in 78 States — Continued 

l * - 


Type of course 

Evening schools 

Part-time trade 
extension courses 

All-day schools 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

1 

J 

1 

4 

5 

• 

7 

Masonry 





132 

632 

325 

Metal trades . . 

285 
1. 988 
20 
55 

9 

334 

144 

434 


Mining _ _ _ 

Natural gas _ . 






Painting. 


52 

2,774 

96 

39 

* 

267 

43 

Petroleum industry 



Plumbing 

109 

11 


57 

14 


Pottery making 



Power-plant operation t 

52 

16 

177 

477 

636 

189 




Practical engineering 






Printing 


284 


1. 226 

28 

Pulp and paper making 7 



Radio mechanics 

26 

300 

98 

659 

407 

7 

264 

40 


Refrigeration and air conditioning 


Shipbuilding 




Shoemaking and repairing . 


124 

21 

98 

89 

126 

Sign painting 


Steel making . 

100 
11 
91 
2, 639 
14 
12 
530 





Surveying 





* ‘ 

Tailoring. 

153 

'•"6 & 



14 

102 

82 

Textiles.- 

Tree surgery.. 




Upholstering 






Welding 


195 

1 

152 






Table 32.— Number of schools reporting and number and percent of Negro pupils registered in 
specified trades and industries courses in regular and reorganized high schools , 7934 


Course 


i Auto mechanics 

Basketry 

Brick masonry 

Carpentry and cabinet making. 

Chair caning 

Electric shop 

Industrial arts 

Mechanical drawing 

Machine shop 

Printing 

Sheet metal and metal art. 

teaL*::: 

AnL.JRS 

Freehand drawing 1 


Regular high schools 


Number 

of 

schools 

report- 

ing 


Total number of schools reporting vocational 
subjects in high schools and total enroll- 
ment in such schools 

Total number of schools reporting and total 
Enrollment in such schools „ 


88 

39 


30 


33S 

480 


Course regis- 
tration 


Number 

796 


457 

580 


5,478 

2,182 


614 

57 

.676 

296 


1,227 


56,096 

66,504 


Percent 

1.4 


.8 

1.0 


9.8 

3.9 


1 . 1 
. 1 
1.2 
.5 


2 2 


Reorganized high schools 

Number 



of 

schools 

Course regis- 

report- 

tration 

ing 



1 

• 

7 


Number 

Percent 

5 

305 

0.6 

l 

54 

. 1 

2 

152 

♦ 3 

15 

1, 870 

3.9 

1 

47 

.09 

3 

369 

' .8 

58 

8,664 

18.4 

34 

3,791 

8.1 

l 

127 

.3 

6 

577 

12 

5 

504 

1. 1 

1 

33 

.07 

3 

845 

18 

36 

11,677 

. 24.8 

131 

*7? 046 


164 

50.9JJ 



Probably should be considered as related or pre vocational courses. 
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Curriculum offerings in colleges — Data received from 10 public colleges on 
courses offered in trades and industries curriculums are shown in table 33. 
Relatively few students are registered in most of the courses. Only eight 
persons are registered in the courses on labor problems. Judging the con- 
tent by the titles of courses, there is an apparent lack of interest on problems 
relating to employee-employer relationships, and principles governing 
modem economic development. 


Table 33. Number of Negro college students registered in specified vocational courses in in- 
dus trial arts , architecture , and building construction curriculums 


Industrial Arts Curriculum * 1 


Title oj course 


Auto mechanics ' 

Business administration 

Building construction 

Cabinetmaking, woodworking, and 

upholstering 

Care of equipment . . . , . 

Ceramics 

Commercial art 

Drafting 

Electricity 

Engineering 

Forging 

Labor problems 

Manual training 


Enroll- 
ment i 
107 
14 
13 

210 

8 

18 

203 

6 

79 

74 

5 

8 

9 


Title of course 


Masonry . * 

Painting 

Physical measurements 7. . . , . 

Plumbing and heating 

Printing 

Radio 

Safety hygiene 

Sheet metal and welding . 

Shop practice and management. ... 

Surveying 

Tailoring . . 

Typewriting * 

Vocational guidance 

Vocational and industrial educa- 
tion 


Enroll- 

ment 

47 

7 

37 

3 

6 

19 

1 

• 39 
148 
50 
37 
1 

19 

250 


Architecture and Building Construction Curriculum 


Applied mechanics 

Appreciation of architecture . 

Architectural designing 

Builders* accounting 

Building construction practice . 

Building estimating 

Building materials 

Building specifications 

Building surveying 

Business principles 

Carpentry. 


5 

5 

21 

4 

11 

3 

4 
3 
3 
3 
7 


Elements of architecture \ 


Field management . . . ? .• ‘ 3 

History of architecture 1 

Landscape planning. 5 

Ornamental drawing . . . 6 

Painting 6 

Principles of construction 1 

Secretarial studies . 2 

Shades and shadows . . v 6 

Strength of materials '6 

Structural designing 3 

Water colors. 6 


Curriculum and course registrations m high schools . — The percentage of the 
total enrollment of pupils registered in vocational and prevocational 
courses in the 207 high schools selected for special study was low. The 
range of the percentages for boys and girls combined from 1925-26 to 

1 10 public ichooli represented, with a total enrollment of 7,S18. 

1 2 public tcbooU represented, with a total enrollment of 2,663. * 
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1934-35 was from 2.2 to 3.4. The range for the boys separately was from 
4.3 in 1926-27 to 5.3 in 1929-30. In the study 3 previously referred to for 
both 1922 and 1928, 12.6 percent of the pupils were registered in manual 
twining (probably the same as the courses discussed here). 

The number of pupils registered in federally aided courses in trades and 
industries is shown in table 31. The schools reporting regularly to the 
Office of Education report course registrations as indicated in table 32. 
This table shows that 335 of the 480 regular schools reported registrations 
in trades and industries courses. The total enrollment in these schools was 
56,096. As in the selected high schools, the percentage of the total enroll- 
ment registered in any one of the different courses is small. A considerably 
larger percentage of the pupils in reorganized schools is registered in indus- 
trial art^ and mechanical and freehand drawing than in the regular 
schools. y 

According to data gathered from three sources, namely, the special study 
of 207 high schools included in this survey, the federally aided schools, and 
the schools reporting to the Statistical Division of the Office of Education, 
tfie following conclusions seem justified: The range of federally aided 
courses in trades and industries offered in secondary schools for Negroes is 
limited in comparison with .the total number of courses offered; and in 
many of those offered relatively few Negroes are enrolled. 

ENROLLMENTS IN TYPES OF SCHOOLS 

In 1928-29 Negro males enrolled in federally aided vocational courses in 
trades and industries numbered 4,232. The percentage increases or de- 
creases for each year from 1929-30 to 1934-35 compared with 1928-29 
are given below. Similar data concerning other items are shown in figure 8. 

The percentage increase or decrease of Negro enrollment compared with 1928-29 

1929-30 1930-31 1932-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 


Males —12.6 22.7 ‘ 49.4 16.5 29.2 70.1 

Females 3.4 20.1 42.4 103.5 107.7 138.8 


The enrollments in all-day schools, listed in table 34, constitute only a 
small fraction of the Negro high-school pupils in the States under considera- 
tion. The enrollments in the other types of schools show only a small 
fraction of those engaged in occupations in trades and industries. More- 
over, the rapid migration of Negroes to urban centers indicates that schools 
in these communities should provide facilities preparing for urban occupa- 
tions. The percentage of Negro girls and women enrolled in part-time 
general continuation classes in all types of schools is small in view of the 
relation between home economics and trades and industries instruction 
mentioned in chapter V. ’ 
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Table ty. Number and percent of Negfo students enrolled in trades and industries courses in the 
different types of federally aided schools , according to year, in 18 States 


Year and type of achool 

Males 

Female* 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent ‘ 

1928-29: 

All-day 

Evening 

1,922 

1,687 

348 

275 

45.4 

39. 9 
8.2 
6 3 

441 

1,352 

243 

250 

19. 3 
59. 1 

10.6 

10.9 

Part-time trade, extension and preparatory 
Part-time general continuation 

Total 

4,232 


2, 286 


1929-30: 

All-day 




2,235 

1,367 

19 

79 

<*>. 4 
36.9 
.5 

2. 1 

449 

1,233 

598 

84 

18.9 
52. i 
25.3 
3.5 

Evading 

Part-time trade, exteniion and preparatory 

Part-time general continuation. . ... 

Total 

3,700 

S 

2. 364 


1930-31: 

All-day 


2,663 

2,274 

127 

127 

51 3 
43.8 

2 4 
2.4 

'520 
2, 051 
315 
87 

17.5 
68.9 

10.6 
2.9 

Evening 

Part-time trade, exten§ion and preparatory ... 
Part-time general continuation . 

Total 

5,191 


2, 973 


1931-32: 

All-da^ 



3,423 
2, 696 
113 
92 

54. 1 

42. 6 
1.8 

1.4 

611 
2, 156 
411 
77 

18. 8 
66.2 
12.6 
2.4 

Evening 

Part-time trade, exteniion and preparatory 

Part-time general continuation. 

Total 

6,3*4 


3, 255 

t 

1932-33: " 

All-day— I 





2,495 
2, 153 
197 
86 

50. 5 
43.6 
4.0 
1. 7 

835 
2. 510 
1,031 
276 

17.9 

53.9 
22.2 

5.9 

Evening 

Part-time trade eiteniion and preparatory... . 

Part-time general continuation * 

Total 

4,931 


4, 652 


1933-34: 

All-day 

3,334 

1,871 

93 

171 

60. 9 
34. 2 
1. 7 
3. 1 

391 
2. 582 
1. 372 

404 

8.2 

54.4 

28.8 

8.5 

Evening 

Part-time trade, extension and preparatory— 

Part-time general continuation 

Total 

5,469 


4. 749 


1934-35: 

All-day 

3,991 

2,650 

441 

115 

55.4 
36. 8 
6 1 

1. 5 

519 
3, 402 
1, 322 
216 

9.5 

62.3 

24.2 

3.9 

Evening 

Part-time trade, exteniion and preparatory 

Part-time general continuation 

Total 

7, 197 


5,459 






NUMBER OF TEACHERS 


The number of Negro teachers of trades and industries in all types of 
federally aided schools increased 84 percent from 1928-29 to 1934-35. 
The increases for the different types of schools during the same period were: 
All-day 57, or 66 percent; evening 124, or 95 percent; part-time trade 
extension 44, or 314 percent. In the part-time general continuation there 
was a decrease of 1 3, or 77 percent. 
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FEDERAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN TRADES 

AND INDUSTRIES 

The amount of Federal funds allocated to reimburse States for instruction 
in vocational courses in trades and industries is given in table 35. The 
percentage of expenditures in all-day schools for Negroes is less since the 
depression than before, though the enrollment is larger. (See figure 6.) 



Fioure 6. — Percentage increase or decrease in enrollments, number of courses and 
teachers, and expenditures in Federally aided trades and industries classes «lr.h year 
from 1929-30 to 1934-35 compared with 1928-29, in 18 States. 
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Table 35. — Amount and percent of Federal funds expended for vocational work in trades and 
industries in the different types of schools , according to race and years, in 18 Statet 



CONCLUSIONS 

♦ 

Three important facts are brought out in this chapter. First, relatively 
few courses are offered; second, few enroll in many of them; and, third, a 
small amount of Federal funds is allotted to schools for Negroes for instruc- 
tion in trades and industries. While it is recognized that a certain amount * 
of the Federal vocational education appropriations for trade and industrial 
courses must be used in part-time classes for employed workers, the possi- 
bility of increasing the opportunities for Negroes to receive such training 
within the limitations should be explored. The three facts mentioned have 
important implications in light of the following occupational conditions 
among Negroes. V 


I. 
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According to'census data and other sttiHigs, 4 a large percentage of Negroes 
engaged in trades and industrial occupations are unskilled, and according 
to a study made by the Vocational Education Division of the Office of 
Education, there is less and less place in the economic world for the ignorant, 
unskilled worker. While mudvof the required skill demanded today must 
be secured on the job, the school should assist in increasing the number of 
skilled Negroes by providing a greater number and variety of courses and 
by adapting its instruction to changing conditions. In this way it may 
furnish a larger number - the background and point of view for meeting the 
demands of modern economic life. ' - . 

Moreover, it can assist in providing that flexibili^y-afw^h) developing those 
personality traits wfllch the President’s Committee on Recent Social Trends 
suggested were increasingly in demand in our modern industrial society. 
Two ways of developing an individual’s ability to make adjustments to 
‘ meet the new demands and rapid shifts’ taking place in occupational life 
are: To give him a thorough elementary education and to teach him one 
occupation as thoroughly as possible and the rudiments of another. It is 
believed that, in general, persons who are prepared to do more than one 
thing well frequently make occupational adjustments more easily and 
quickly than those who know how to do only one thing. 

Because of the complexity of the elements underlying occupational shifts, 
schools should be cautious in ‘adding and dropping courses without careful 
study of the census data, the occupational situation in the community, and 
the interests and needs of the students concerned. In this connection, it is 
well for Negro students, teachers, and counselors to know that Negroes are . 
engaged in many highly skilled occupations, generally with success.* In- 
forming Negroes of such successful persons, of instances where the use of 
individuaPinitiative and creativeness assisted in opening opportunities or 
bringing promotion, and of means by which Negroes have succeeded in 
overcoming racial barriers in industry will not only give them a broader 
occupational outlook but will also make necessary an enriched educational 
program for guidance in the selection of and preparation for effective' 
occupational adjustment. 

* Recent Social Trend* in the United State*. Op. cit. 

Frazier, Edward K. Earning* ©f Negroes in the Iron and Steel Industry. Monthly Labor Review, 44: 3, 
564-79. March 1937. 

1 Repeat axial trend* in the United State*.’ Op. cic 
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CHAPTER VII ] 


Teachers and Teaching 


PREPARATION, EXPERIENCE, AND SALARIES 

Academic preparation . — The median number"ol' , ya6rs of college and gradu- 
ate education possessed by teachers of the different vocational subjects in 
the schools included in this investigation is as follows: Agriculture, 4.68; 
commerce, 1.11 (years of graduate work); home economics, 4.39; trades 
and industries 4.09; and theory apd practice, 1.77 (years of graduate 
work). The median for all teachers combined (1,001 cases) is 4.48. In 
table 36 are shown the number and percentage of vocational teachers 
studied holding given degrees, classified according to the type of institution 
in which teaching is done. 

\ 

Table 36 . — Number and percent of vocational teachers oj Negroes studied who hold designated 
degrees , 1935-36 , according to where they teach 


Decree held 


# Type of institution 

A- B. 

B. S. 

M. A. 

MS. 

Ph. D. 

Other 

bachelor 

degrees 

Other 

master 

degrees 

Other 

degrees 

Profes- 

sional 

deg^i 

Total 

1 

S 

2 

S 

4 

I 

1 

7 

8 

• 

11 

11 

Land-grant and other 











colleges: 











Number*. 

3 

24 

24 

20 

3 

4 

10 


• 

QQ 

Percent r 

3.4 

27.3 

27.3 

22.7 

3.4 

4.5 

11.3 



oo 

100.0 

Private high tcbooU: 










Number. 

2 

11 




1 

1 

I 


* 

1 

Percent. 

12.5 

68.7 




6.2 

6.2 

6.2 


lo 

100. 0 

Trade schools: 







Number 

5 

* 11 

• 

2 




2 


in 

v Percent 

25.0 

55.0 


10.0 




10.0 

-- V 

i\j 

100.0 

Proprietary schools: * 









Number 

l 

4 

2 



2 

1 



in 

Percent 

10.0 

40.0 

20.0 




20.0 

10.0 



nr 

100.0 

Public high schools: 









% 

Number 

82 

246 

64 

8 

3 

22 

8 

2 

• p 5 

440 

Percent 

18.6 

55 9 

14. 5 

1.8 

0.7 

5.0 

1.8 

0.5 

1 1 

100 0 

Total: 











Number 

93 

296 

90 

*0 

6 

29 

20 

5 

5 

574 

Percent 

• 

* * 

16.2 

51.6 

15.7 

5.2 

1.0 

5.0 

3.5 

0.9 

0.9 

ld&.o 


\ ' 

» Those schools operated by a proprietor, such at commercial colleges, school* of beauty culture, etc. 
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Occupational training. — Specialized training of teachers in the subjects 
taught was studied. Recording to the data, home-economics teachers have 
more training in their specialized field than those in the other fields studied, 
the median number of semester hours’ credit being 38.89 as compared 
with 27.43 for teachers of commerce, 30 for teachers of agriculture, 30.14 
for teachers of "theory and applied science, and 30.81 for teachers of trades 
and industries. The median for all teachers combined is 41.71. Only 
67 teachers 'in land-grant colleges replied to this particular question. 
According to the data obtained, they have less special vocational and more 
academic training than the high-school teachers studied. 

Experience and tenure oj teachers. — Information concerning teaching experi- 
ence and tenure of vocational teachers of Negroes studied is shown in 
tables 37 and 38. Data concerning occupational experience were also 
collected (details not shown here). The median number of years of teaching 
experience is 6.86. Teachers with little training have been teaching longer 
than those with a greater amount, according to these data. Although 
only 49 teachers reported who had 4 years or less of high-school training, 
they, had been teaching 15.29 years. The median years of experience 
decreases as the level of education increases. The percentage of vocational 
teachers of Negroes having a given amount of occupational experience 
other than teaching is as follows: 1- year, 12.8; 2 years, 8.3; 3 years, 21.2; 
4 years, 14.5; 16 years or more, 20.8. The percentage of teachers remaining 
in their presendposition 6 to 10 years Is higher than that in any other of the 
periods used in this classification. 

Table 37. — Median number of years of teaching experience of vocational teachers of Negroes 
according to educational level attained, 1835-36 


* Median Num- 

Educationai level attained years of ber of 

experience cases 

4 year* of high school or less V > 1 5.29 49 

6 weeks to 2 years of college .■ '••• 13.75 134 

3 to 4 years of college 11.23 259 

1 year or more of graduate work., 4,J>8 216 


Total ’. •'•••• • ' 6.86 . 658 


Age and salary of vocational teachrri. —Information concerning the. age of 
vocational teachers was received from 834 teachers. The median age for 
the entire gropp wa^ 37.3 years. The range in the medians in the various 
subject fields was as follows: Agri. olti/re, 36 t 3; commerce, 35.7; home 
economics, 35.2; trades and industries, 39.2; and theory and practice, 35. 

In table 39 is shown the number of vocational teachers receiving annual 
salaries 'within a given range and the median annual salary received by 
teachers of given subjects. The median for all teachers combined is 
$1,871 .74: The median annual salary ($1,851 .85) of teachers of theory and- 
< applied sciences is higher than the medians in the other subjects studied; 

the lowest median ($1,060) is that received by the teacher? of agriculture. 

4. 
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Table 38. — Number and percent of vocational teachers of Negroes studied, employed a given 
number of years in the schools in which they are now working, 1935-36 

C, - 


Type of institution 


In present position- 


Less 
than I 
year 


Land-grant and other 
leges: 

Number 

Percent 

Private high schools: 

Number 

Percent 

Trade school*: 

Number — _ 

Percent . 

Proprietary schools: 

Number 

Percent 

Public high schools 

Number 

Percepu^-rrr 

4ou1 : 

Number 
Percent . . . 


col- 


I 

2 2 

15 
1 K 


16 


f 1 v ear 

^ 2 years 

1 , 

to •'* 

; 6 iu 10 

11 to 15 

| 16 to 30 

1 

| 31 or 

TV,*-. 1 



j years , 

( years 

years 

1 years 

more 

i ola l 





J 

1 

l 

year* 


3 

4 

0 

• 

T1 

i 

i 8 

i 

• 

11 

l 

! 21 

! ' i 

i ' 

9 

I 

17 

i 

39 

i 

u 

4 

2 

i 

104 

I 202 

8 6 

16 .1 

37 5 

115 

3 8 

1» 

100 0 

4 

1 

1 

7 

7 

3 

1 

24 

16.6 

\ 2 

4 2 

29 2 

29 2 

12 5 

4 2 

100.0 

l 



6 

11 

12 

9 


43 

11.6 


13 9 

25 6 

27 9 

20 9 


100. 0 

9 

4 

11 

10 

7 

3 


45 

20.0 

8.8 

24* 4 

22 2 

15.5 

6.6 

j 

100.0 

76 

56 

138 

244 

136 

*4135 

9 

809 

9.4 

6 9 

17 1 

30 2 

16 8 

lb 7 

1 1 

; 

100.0 






a 

i 










115 

70 

173 

*311 

174 

154 

12 

L 025 

11 2 

6 8 

16 8 

i 

30 3 

. 16 9 

15 0 

! 1 2 

lbo 0 


Table 39 .— Distribution of vocational teachers oj Negroes, according to annual salary and subjects 
^ taught , 19.15-36 


Salary range 


Subjecu laughi 

1 

fM 

e* 

I 

f 

i 

8 

r* 

i 

8 

5a 

S 

o 

tN 

i 

3 

Sl.601-SI.800 

c 

> 

Q 

* 

Median 

1 

* 

s 

4 

6 

1 

7 

8 

1 

11 

11 

11 ’ 

Agriculture _ 


i 

1 

6 

5 

2 

3 

1 


1 9 

yL 1 C\fS\ nn 

Commerce 


6 


3 

8 

2 

>7 

12 

46 

84 

*> 1 1 UW. Uu 

1 R17 to 

Home economics* 

5 

27 

34 

35 

27 

12 

14 

6 

63 

223 

O 1 / . 3 7 

1,077. 77 

Trades and industries 

3 

15 

17 

30 

14 

22 

13 

24 

159 

297 

1,813.21 

Theory and applied 












science < 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

11 

3 

54 

80 

1,851 85 

Total. 


50 

55 

76 

57 

40 

48 

46 

322 

703 

1,871.74 




* 
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FEDERALLY AIDED TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAM 


Nearly all Negro vocational teachers are trained in federally aided 
classes, which are usually conducted by the land-grant colleges. Data 
concerning enrollments and expenditures in these classes are shown in 
tables 40 and 4L The number and percentage of Negro students enrolled/ 
in teachcf-training classes in the vocational subject fields for each year 
from 1928 to 1934 are given in table 40. > A majority of the male students is 
enrolled in agricultural teacher-training classes, and a majority of female 
students in home economics teacher-training classes. A very small per- 
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centage is enrolled in trades and industries classes. From 1928-29 to 1 934— 
35 the increases in male enrollees in teacher-training classes were as follows: 
Agriculture, 6.6; trades and industries, 80p For female enrollees in home 
economics the corresponding increase was 58.7. 

In 1928-29 there were 39 full-time teachers and 1 half-time teacher of 

\ / 

subjects ip the federally aided teacher-training programs for Negroes, in 
1934-35 the number was 41. The corresponding numbers in each of the 
subject-matter fields are given below: 


Subject 

Agriculture 15V^ 21 

Trades and industries ^ 4 2 

Home economics 20 18 


Table 40 . — Number and percent of Negro students enrolled in Lff&ally aided vocational teacher- 
training work in the different subject-matter fields y ^y years in 18 States 


Year and type of school 

r 

Male 

Female 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 1 I 

m ; 


S 

4 


r 1 

1928-29 

Agricultural . . . . 

304 

30 

91.0 

9.0 

1 

34 

264 

0.3 

11.4 

88. 3 

Trade and industry ... 

Home economics * _ 

Total 



334 


299 


1929-30: 

Agricultural „ - 



346 

58 

’ 85.6 

14 4 



Trade and industry . 

51 

422 

10 8 
89. 2 

Home economics _ 

Total 



404 


473 


1930—3 1 : 

Agricultural 



281 

15 

TL- 

76.4 

4 1 

-- 19.6 



Trade and industry - 

44 

~ 278 

k 13 7 

• *86. 3 

Home economics _* 

gjdlui 

368 


322 


1931-32: 

Agricultural . . . - 



310 

85 

78 5 

21 A 



Trade and industry 

46 

418 

9.9 
, 90. 1 

Home economics 

Total 


........ x 

395 


464 


1^2-33: 

Agricultural 



327 

67 

. . v. 

82 9 
17.0 



Trade and industry 

73 

351 

17. 2 
82. 8 

Home economics 

- Total ... .-...1. 

V, 


N* 


424 

i 

1933-34: 

Agricultural 



121 
» 195 

^8. 3 
61.7 

• 


Trade and industry 

V96 
o *614 

13.5 
86. 5 

Home economics 

* Total fl. 



316 


710 


~ 1934-35: 

Agricultural 



324 

54 

85.7 

14.3 



Trade and industry 



Home economics 

419 

*,100.0 

« * 
Total ^ - 



378 


419 




• 


1 Apparent inconsistency here it due to the fact that 1 State reported duplicate registration* in courses instead 
•f total enrollment in subject field 
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Table 41 . — Amount and percent oj Federal junds expended Jor the different subject-matter fields tn 
federally aided teacher -training work , according to race and years , in Spies having separate 
schools 




1 

Type of school 1 

i 

1928-29 

1929^30- 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Amount 

Per- 

cent 

Amount 

Per- 

cent 

Amount 

Per- 

cent 

Amount 

Per-, 

cent 

4 

l t; 

3 

A 

5 

C 

7 

8 

• 

i 

Agricultural 

White 

Negro 

Trade and industrial 

White 

Negro 

Home economic*: 

White 

Negro 

$99, 025. 19 
12.415.46 

63,5% 37 
2,032. 73 

74,845.60 
8, 514.06 

: 

88 9 

11 1 

96 9 
3. 1 

89 8 
10 2 

s- 

J9l'*657 80 
13. 891.72 

59. 438. 08 
3, 342. 50 

76. 471 23 
8. 465. 89 

86 8 
13.2 

94 7 
5.3 

90 0 
10 0 

$88. R90 56 
14,720.72 

53,605. 13 
471.92 

73, 866. 58 
8, 788 14 

85. 8 

14 2 

99. 1 
.9 

89. 4 
10 6 

$143, 296. 50 
16,997.03 

62, 111.62 
2,201.20 

82, 669. 30 
9.658 14 

89.4 
10 6 

96.6 

3.4 

89.5 
10 5 

Total 

White 

Negro 

Grand total ..... 

237, 467. 16 
22, 962 25 

91 2 
8 8 

227, 567. 1 1 
25. 700 11 

89 9 

10 1 

216, 362.27 
23.980. 78 

90 1 
9 9 

288, 077.42 
28, 856. 37 

90.9 

9 l 

260,429 41 | 

l 

253, 267.22 


240, 343. 05 


316,933 79 


Type of school 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

19 

11 


IS 

14 

» 

Agricultural: - * 

White !- 

Negro 

Trade and induitrial: 

White 

Negro.. 

Home economics : 

White 

Negro 

$87, 570 37 
13, 310.95 

60,081 11 
2, 124. 22 

72, 389.71 
12, 676 31 

86 8 
n 2 

%. 6 
3.4 

85 1 
14.9 

$85,076. 29 
9, 878. 99 

57, 440. 94 
2,207.04 

66,581 24 
7, 504 .96 

89 6 
10.4 

96 3 
3*. 7 

89.9 

10 1 

$87,618.63 
16,760 15 

61,826.12 

1,840.25 

81,953.01 

8,548.61 

83.9 
16. 1 

97 1 
2.9 

90 6 
9.4 

Toul: 

White , *■- 

Negro. 

Grand total 

220.041. 19 
28, 111 48 

88 7 
11 3 

209, 098 47 
19. 590 99 

91. 4 

8 6 

25V, 397. 76 
27, 149.01 

89.5 

10.5 

248, 152.67 


228.689.46 


258, 5*^.77 


•aA 


. 



The total amount expended for federally aided teacher-training in the 
various States studied for 1928-29 and 1934-35 for the Negro antf white 
races is given in table 42. It will be noted that in many cases the percentage 
increases of expenditures for Negroes in 1934—35 over 1928-29 are large, 
though the amounts are relatively small. 
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Table 42 . — Amount and 
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♦ 

CHARACTERISTICS OF REPRESENTATIVE VOCATIONAL ^ 

COURSES 

Information concerning the period during which courses were offered, 
grade in which offered, time allotted to laboratory and shop work and to 
group discussion, condition on which offered, requirements, and criteria 
in marking was sought from high schools and colleges. Data were received 
from 863 teachers as follows: 48 of agriculture, 325 of home economics, 
385 of industrial arts, and 105 of commercial subjects. Those reporting^ 
from Southern high schools numbered 307, from Northern high schools, 
367, and from Negro colleges, ^>9. 

Period during which courses are offered. — Eighty-nine percent of the high 
school, and 59 percent of the college teachers indicated that courses were 
1-year courses and were offered each year. The percentages of the high- 
school and college teachers offering semester courses were 6.4 and 36.4, 
respectively. There are very slight differences among the subject-matter 
fields in the percentages of high-school teachers teaching year and semester 
courses. In the colleges the following percentages of the teachers offered 
year courses: Agriculture, 71; home economics, 45; trades and industries, 
62. Few courses were offered in alternate years, or only when elected by 
students in either high schools or colleges. 

A large proportion of the high-school teachers offered agricultural courses 
in the seventh and eighth grades; a smaller proportion offered courses in 
home 'economics and trades and industries in these grades; and practically 
none of the commercial teachers offered courses in the seventh and eighth 
grades. The percentages of the teachers of different subjects offering courses 
irv the seventh and eighth grades follow. 

Percent offering 
'courier in— 

V Seventh Eighth 

Kind of teacher* # ffrade grade 

Agriculture 62. 5 84. 3 

Home economics * • • • • D J 

Trades anti industries ^6. 4 2T. 0 

Emphasis on various aspects oj courses.— When the number of courses in the 
different fields are combined, it is found that a majority of the teachers 
devoted three-fourths of the class time to activities in the shop, laboratory, 
and garden, and one-fourth to group discussion (see table 43). When 
agriculture is considered separately it is found that a majority devoted .50 
percent or less time to laboratory or shop work. Detailed data are given in 
the table. 

Condition on which courses are offered . — Certain vocational courses are re- 
quired of some students and are elec^<f fo? others (see table 44) while a 
few are required of and others are eleptiye for all students. Eighteen high-, 
school teachers of agriculture and 1^4 teachers of.industrial arts reported 
that courses were required of all boys. . 
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Table 41.— Number oj teachers indicating the cent age oj the total time allotted to practical 

work 1 and to discussion 


<5 

Percent of time 
Allotted 

High schools 

Colleges 

Agri- 

culture 

Home 

eco- 

nomics 

Indus- 

trial 

arts 

Com- 

mer- 

cial 

studies 

Total 

Agri- 

culture 

Home 

eco- 

nomics 

Indus- 

trial 

arts 

Coro- 

mer- 

cial 

studies 

Total 

1 

! 

S 

' « 

6 

C 

7 

8 • 

» 

11 

11 

To practical work. 

10 

25 

50 

75 

100 

Total.. . 

To group discuuion: 

10 

25 • 

50 

75 

100 

Total 

I 

2 

12 

11 

7 

* 4 
25 

82 

152 

14 

10 

21 

67 

198 

32 

6 

10 

20 

28 

15 

22 

68 

180 

385 

61 

1 

4 

9 

1 

1 

4 

10 

18 

1 

2 

1 

3 

25 

8 

4 

1 

2 

4 

9 

23 

4b 

9 

32 

277 

328 

79 

716 

15 

34 

39 

3 

91 

4 

13 

*10 

5 

37 

157 

65 

16- 

2 

95 

1% 

21 

6 

2 

22 

32 

17 

8 

, 5 

158 

398 

113 

35 

9 

1 

9 

4 

1 

18 

11 

4 

1 

5 

16 

9 

5 

2 

i 

5 

37 

29 

9 

7 

32 

277 

320 

84 

713 

15 

34 

35 

3 

87 


Practical ^ork as used here means shop, laboratory, garden projects, etc. 


Table 44. Number oj teachers Indicating condition on which courses are offered 


Condition on which courses are offered 

High schools 

Colleges 

Agri- 

culture 

Home 

eco- 

nomics 

Indus- 

trial 

arts 

Com- 

mer- 

cial 

studies 

Agri- 

culture 

Home 

eco- 

nomics 

Indus- 

trial 

arts 

Com- 

mer- 

cial 

studies 

1 

2 

i<* 

a 

4 

a 

• 

7 

8 

• 

Required of boys only 

18 

2 

3 

1 

6 


124 

8 

19 

88. 

29 

66 

16 

7 


5 
1 

6 
13 

1 

2 
1 

% 


14 

10 

8 

36 

13 

1 

l 


Required of all students. .... 

Required of all vocational students. T 

Required of those majoring in department. 

Elective for all itudenU. . 

Elective for boys only. ..! . 

Elective for vocational students only 

Elective for those majoring in department 
Required of all girls . 

19 

15 

59 

55 

4 

6 

5 

82 

5 

12’ 

5 

53 

22 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

30 

12 

1 

r 3 

3 

Elective for girls 

















Manntr of conducting classed — Information was collected concerning the 
manner of conducting vocational classes for Negroes on the following: 
Types of materials used (table 45); criteria in determining marks (table 
46); freedom permitted in choice of projects (table 47); and required work 
in related subjects. Textbooks' and notebooks were used by a higher 
percentage of the teachers (70) than other types of materials. “Quality 
of product was the criterion considered for determining marks by the 
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highest percentage of teachers; “laboratory exercises” was next. Sixty- 
three and forty-six percent, ^spectively, of the high-school and college 
teachers allowed students to choose the shop, laboratory, or field project. 


Table 45 . — Number oj teachers indicating types of materials used in conduct oj courses 


Types of materials used or 
required 

H igh schools 


Colleges 


* 

i 

Agri- 

culture 

Home 

eco- 

nomic* 

Indus- 

trial 

arts 

Com- 

mer- 

cial 

studies 

Total 

Agri- 

culture 

Home 

eco- 

nomic* 

Indus- 

trial 

art* 

Com- 

mer- 

cial 

studies 

Toul 

1 

? 

S 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

9 

19 

11 

Textbook 

24 

173 

205 

93 

495 

14 

23 

29 

3 

69 

Reference* 

29 

173 

237 

46 

485 

15 

28 

35 

2 

80 

Term paper 

6 

62 

<0 

11 

129 

9 

18 

4 


31 

Syllabus 

4 

6 

24 

6 

40 

5 

7 

3 


15 

Dictation 

10 

97 

107 

65 

279 

2 

6 

2 

2 

12 

Mimeographed material. . . 

10 

90 

141 

53 

294 


12 

7 


19 

Notebook . . . 

27 

220 

192 

55 

494 

io 

18 

20 

1 

49 

Total nun^ber of 











teachers replying. 

28 

270 

/ 314 

i 

96 

708 

16 

27 

37 

1 

81 


Table 46 . — dr umber oj teachers indicating the (jit/Tia given most weight in determining students’ 

marks 

\ 


Criteria 

High schools 

1 

Colleges 

Agri- 

culture 

i 

Home 

eco- 

nomics 

Indus- 

trial 

arts 

Com- 

mer- 

cial 

studies 

Total 

Agri- 

culture 

Home 

eco- 

nomics 

Indus- 

trial 

arts 

Com- 

mer- 

cial 

studies 

• 

Total 

1 

1 - 

J 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

• 

11 

11 

V 

Participation in class and 











discussion 

6 

23 

6 

6 

41 

5 

5 



10 

General attitude toward 









work 

7 

44 

49 

6 

106 


1 

2 


\ 

Final examination r 

2 

12 

17 

14 

45 

7 

4 

7 

i 

19 

Oral quizzes 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 


rrv 

1 


1 

Daily recitation response*. . 
Scries of examination* 

3 

1 

16 

5 

11 

16 

8 

12 

38 

34 



4. 

2 


1 

4 

i 

4 

7 

Term paper* v _ . 

- -46.- - 

1 



1 


l 

l 


2 

Written papers or projects . 

^ 6 

12 

27 

7 

52 


1 

1 


2 

Laboratory exercises 

5 

62 

69 

20 

156 

1 

5 

20 

2 

28 

Teachers* judgment of stu- 





* 






dent's work v 

3 

27 

47 

10 

87 



2 


2 

Rcgulaf attendance 

2 

8 

6 

1 

17 



1 


1 

Quality of product 

5 

62 

92 

17 

176 

i 

2 

3 

i 

7 

Total number of 











teachers replying . . 

27 

194 

294 

74 

546 

n 

i 

15 

31 

3 

60 



f 


■ ** 
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Tafii k 47 . — Number of vocational teachers of Negroes indicating freedom permitted students in 

choosing shop or field projects 


Criteria 

High ichoola 


* 1 

College* 



Agri- 

culture 

Home 

eco- 

nomic! 

Indus- 

trial 

arta 

Com- 

mercial 

studiea 

Total 

Agri- 

culture 

Home 

eco- 

nomic! 

I ndus- 
C rial 

art* 

Corp- 

mercial 

•tudie* 

Total 

f 

2 

S 

4 

1 

« 

7 

8 

• 

It 

11 

Permitted choice of project . 

32 

163 

209 

15 

419 

7 

18 

14 

1 

40 

Permitted choice after com- 




* 







pleting auigned work 


14 

20 

2 

36 

l 




1 

Not permitted to choo*e 










project 


100 

99 

63 

262 

6 

14 

24 

2 

46 

Total 

32 

277 

328 

80 

717 

14 

32 

38 

3 

87 


CONCLUSIONS 


According to the findings presented in this chapter, many of the teachers 
of Negroes in the vocations are inadequately prepared. About half of the 
teachers in public high schools were college graduates. Approximately a 
fourth had 2 years or less of college education. Forty-nine had 4 years or 
less of high-school education. While this number is relatively small, the 
handicaps which t^bir inadequate preparation places upon the pupils they 
teach may result in serious consequences for the individuals concerned. 
The fact that teachers with the most experience have the least education is 
indicative of a lack of progressiveness. Teachers with inadequate education 
canpot be expected to develop in pupils that capacity for adjustment required 
of workers today. 

Salaries in rural areas are generally lower than those in urban centers, 
which may account for the relatively low salaries received by teachers of 
agriculture. There -was considerable difference ip the median annual 
salaries of vocational teachers of Negroes between the Northern and Western 
and the Southern regions, although th^ difference in training was slight. 
The difference in salary may be partially accounted for by the fact that a 
larger proportion in the Southern region than in the Northern and W#stem 
regions are teachers of agriculture, and probably are in rural or small 
communities. 

The fact that a large percentage of the teachers offered vocatidhal courses 
in the seventh and eighth grades is important because a large number of 
Negro pupils drop out before they reach high school, where most of the 
vocational courses are offered. Because of the value to pupils of working on 
projects in whicli they are interested, they should be allowed a reasonable 
amount of freedom, under guidance, in choosing projects. A large percent 
of the teachers studied did not permit pupils to choose the project on which 
they were to work. 


a 

► 

[ CHAPTER till ] 


Information Needed for Guidance 


K NOWLEDGE of pupils is an important, factor in guidance. Informa- 
. tion concerning the social and economic backgrounds, interests, and 
school activities, and achievement and progress of pupils is essential in 
effective educational and vocational guidance. This chap'ter of the report 
is an attempt to suppl^ sucty information. - * i , 

1 he data are from 27,980 pupils in 33 States and the District of Columbia . 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

The occupation and education of parents indicate roughly the economic 
and cultural background of the pupils. Information concerning them is 
valuable in understanding their possible influence on the pupils’ educa- 
tional and vocational choices and in predicting the probabilities of continu- 
ing through high school. Data in tables 48, 49, and 50 represent the type of 
information which schools should have about each pupil. Facts relating 
to conditions of the homes from which children come are also of definite - 
help in guidance and counseling. Principals of high schools and university 
specialists in’secondary education ranked home condition second in impor- 
tance for guidance purposes in a list of 18 items concerned with pupils 

Table 48. Number and percent oj Negro high-school pupils whose Jathers are engaged in given 


occupation 

^ Pupils 

Father's occupation - ’ Number Percent 

Agriculture t 1,464 7.3 

Forestry and fishing 72 * .4 

Extraction of minerals 171 # 9 

Manufacturing and mechanical industries 5, 335 26. 6 

Transportation and communication 1,710 8. 5 

Trade . 1,032 5.1 

Public service : ' 1,352 6.7 

Professional service 1 1 204 6. O 

Semiprofes8ional service.. . * „ . * 38 .2 

Domestic and persoifd service 3, 771 18. 8 

Clerical occupations .’ 409 2. O 

Other 3, 505 17. 5 


o 
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background appearing on 249 permanent record cards. 1 * The kind of home 
and its upkeep, the opportunities for study and healthful sleep and 
recreation, the quality and number of books, magazines, and newspapers 
available have a bearing on the pupil’s ability to profit by the educational 
program provided. Tables 51 and 52 are presented here merely to illus- 
trate the types of data valuable fo teachers and counselors. Their chief 
value is in their application to individual pupils. 

Table 49. — Median years of education attained by parents of pupils t by regions 


a 

Region 

Father! of — 

* 

Mother* of— 

Male itudenti 

Female itudenti 

Mate students 

Female itudenti 

Num- 
ber of 
caiei 

Median 

Num- 
ber of 

caiei 

Median 

Num- 
ber of 

caiet 

Median 

Num- 
ber of 
caiei 

Median 

1 

l 

S 

4 

ft 

ft 

7 

S 

1 

South* Atlantic 

South Central r _* 

Southwestern 

Northern and Western 

I. 789 
1. 229 
I. 414 
2,457 

8. 30 
8.24 
8.40 

9. 24 

2, 561 
2, 024 

2. 184 

3, 747 

9 10 
8.0 
8.3 
9.02 

1,688 
1, 139 
1,663 
3, 193 

9 26 
8. 37* 
8 39 , 

9.06 

2.980 
2.005 
2, 969 
4. 364 

8 47 
8.33 

8 39 

9 09 


Table 50. — Percent of pupils whose fathers and mothers had attained a given iducational level 


Lett than seventh grade. 

Seventh grade 

Eighth grade 

1 year of high ichool 

2 year* of high ichool . . 

3 year* of high ichool 

4 year* of high ichool 

1 year of college 

2 year* of college 

3 year* of college 

4 year* of college.., 

Other 


Leti than seventh grade 

Seventh grade 

Eighth grade 

1 year of hijjh ichool 

2 year* of high ichool 

3 year* of high icbool 

. 4 year* of high icbool 

1 year of cxilfege 

2 year* of college 

3 year* of college 

4 year* of college 

Other 


Grade level attained 

<• 

South Atlantic 

South Central 

Southweatem 

Northern and 
Western 

Father* 

Moth- 

er* 

Father* 

Moth- 

ers 

Father* 

Moth- 

er* 

Fatheri 

Moth- 

er* 

! ..... ' \ 

2 

3 

4 

ft 

ft 

7 

B 

» 


MALE 


29 > 

18. 2 

29. 7 

23. 1 

24.7 

24.0 

20.6 

117 

12.9 

11. 1 

12.0 

9. 1 

12.3 

8.0 

110 

13.8 

17.2 

19. 1 

17.6 

16.8 

19.8 

7.1 

7.7 

8.6 

10.6 

8. '2 

8.7 

10.0 

5.2 

6.4 

5.0 

5.0 

7.4 

7.2 

8.0 

3 9 

6.0 

<*4.6 

5. 1 

5. 1 

6.2 

5.5 

10 7 

13.5 

8.5 

9.4 

10.7 

10. 1 

12.1 

2.8 

3.4 

3.8 

3.3 

3.5 

3.8 

3.1 

2* 8 

4.7 

2.9 

5.J 

3.1 

2.3 

2.9 

2 0 

2.7 

1.9 

,1.6 

1.9 

1.9 

2.5 

9.9 

8.8 

5.0 

'5.3 

7. 1 

6.1 

6.3 

3 3 

1.9 

1.8 

4 

1.6 

.4 

1.2 


16. 2 
11.4 4 
20. 3 

11.8 

8.8 
6? 5 

10.9 

3.9 

2.9 
2.2 
3.8 
1.4 


FEMALE 


19.2 

20.7 

34. 3 

24 1 

26 7 

21.9 

20 9 

16.7 

11 I 

14 4 

12 3 

13 5 

10 8 

13. 1 

8, 7 

10. 4 

13.9 

15.4 

18 9 

18.4 

16.0 

18.8 

18 9 

19. 8 

12 5 

8.7 

2.6 

8.7 

9. 1 

8. 1 

10.2 

12. 7 

5.7 

6.2 

4. 1 

6.4 

6.6 

9.3 

6.9 

8. 3 

5.7 

6.3 

4.1 

5.1 

7.2 

5.6 

. . 5.5 

5. 8 

11.8 

11.7 

8.2 

9.5 

9. 1 

9.3 

13.2 

12.0 

3 4 

3.1 

3.0 

3.3 

2.9 

3.3 

3.4 

4. 4 

3.0 

3.5 

2.9 

4.3 

3.5 

3.6 

3.2 

3.0 

1.4 

3.0 

1.9 

2.3 

2.0 

1.7 

1.9 

1.6 

9.9 

6.2 

6.6 

4.3 

4 8 

4.7 

5.3 

3.7 

2.4 

.8 

1. 1 


1. 3 

.5 

1.9 

1.9 

Q 


1 Root, L. V., and Krfauver, G. N. Guidance in Secondary School*. New York City, The Macmillan Co. 

1932, p. 239. 
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Information about parents . — Information concerning, the occupations of 
fathers was obtained from 20,063 pupils included in this survey as shown 
in table 48. The fathers of 6.2 percent of the pupils reporting were engaged 
in professional and semiprofessioa^j occupations, showing a situation 
different from average since 2.5 perfcent of the total gainfully employed , 
Negroes are professional workers. 

According to findings in this study, a larger percentage of the children 
whose fathers are engaged in the professional, trade, and clerical occupations 
attained a higher level of education than others. For the males the 
respective percentages are 63, 65, and 62; for the females, 69, 69, and 72. 
There is no evidence that the father’s occupation influenced the grade 
level at which the high-school nongraduates left school. Information 
concerning the education of parents is given in tables 49 and 50. 

Home status of pupils . — Slightly more than one-third (36 percent) of the ^ 
parents of pupils included in this study owned or were buying their homes, j 
The corresponding percentage for the Negro population as a whole, ac- ' 
cording to the 1930 census, was 23.9. The median number of rooms in the 
homes -of the pupils was 5.95; and the median number of persons in the 
homes was 6.05. The percentages of the homes having given conveniences 
were: Electricity, 78; bathtub, 61.5; toilet, 73.8; piano, 47; and ta^io, 68. 

Three-fourths of the pupils come from homes possessing 10<j?& fewer 
books (table 51). Seven percent subscribed to no newspaper (table 52). 
Another 8 percent did not subscribe to a daily paper, but did subscribe to 
a Negro paper. A total of 30 percent did not subscribe to a Negro paper. 


S 


Table 51 . — Number and percent oj pupils indicating the number of books in home 


Region 


Number of books % 

Southwestern 

South At- 
lantic 

1 

South Central 

1 

Northern and 
Western 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent** 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

/Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

1 

2 

21 

4 

& 

c 

6 

>7 . 

8 

9 

10 

11 

25 or fewer . 

26 to 100 . 

101 to 500. 

501 to 1,000,. 

1,000 or more 

To Oil 

Median number of books per home. 

1,924 
2, 195 
809 
90 
25 

j 

38. 2 
43. 5 
16 0 

1.8 
. 5 

1. 743 
3.177 
1,585 
238 

81 

25.5 
46. 6 
23. 2 
3.5 

1. 2 

1,479 

2.022 

889 

147 

37 

A 

44 2 
19 4 

3.2 

.8 

2, 761 
4, 701 
2. 113 
224 
106 

27.9 
47. 5 
21 3 
2. 3 
1.0 

7.907 
12,095 
5. 396 
699 
249 

30. 1 
45.9 
20.4 
2.7 
.9 

5/145 

fig 

foo 0 

6 , 824 
65 43 

1 

100. 0 

4,5/4 

74.51 

100 0 

9, 905 
61. 2fP 

100 0 

26, 346 
59. 65 

100.0 

i 


o 
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Table 52 . — Number and percent of pupils from homes subscribing and not subscribing to newspapers 

fc- _ 


Region 


X . • 

New* pi per* 

Southwestern 

South At- 
lantic 

South Central 

' Northern and 
Weitern 

Vot,l 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

1 

L 

2 

2 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

■ 8 

• 

f 

11 

No daily and no Negro.. 

No daily and one or more Negro . . 

One or. more daily and no Negro 

One or ipora daily and one or more 

Negro. 

Other 

445 

575 

932 

3,214 

8.63 

11. 11 
18.04 

62.22 

492 

532 

1,491 

4, 1*3 

a 

7.35 

7.94 

22.26 

62. 45 

386 

374 

1,274 

2,529 

1 

8.45 
8. 19 
27.91 

55.41 

.02 

608 

611 

2,235 

6,466 

2 

6. 12 
6. 16 
22.52 

65 19 
.02 

1.931 
2,092 
5, 932 

16, 392 
3 

7. 30 
7. 94 
22. 51 

62.21 

.01 

Total. 

» 





5, 166 

100.0 

6.698 

100 0 

4,564 

100.0 

9,922 

100.0 

26, 350 

100.0 


SCHOOL INTERESTS, ACTIVITIES, AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

Information concerning school interests, activities, and progress oj 
pupils is of value to teachers and counselors in furnishing guidance. Extra- 
classroom activities provide try-out and exploratory possibilities; develop 
initiative, leadership, and independence; broaden interests; and assist 
in discovering capacities. Self-support of pupils furnishes opportunity to 
gain practical experience, to develop certain habits required in the occu- 
patjonal world, such as industry, perseverance, punctuality, and inde- 
pendence. Self-support is detrimental wfyenhhe amount and condition 
of the wofk interferes with the educational program, or is injurious to 
jh e pupils* he alth or character. Information concerning acceleration and 


i J 
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retardation lias 'Srtearing on possible withdrawal, failure, and success of 
pupik. (See tables 53, 54, and 55.) Table 53 shows the extracurriculum 
activities of this group of students and indicates acceptable types of such 
activities. Table 54 establishes noftns for use by counselors,- and also 
shows the large number of pupils overage, as does table 55. These data 
indicate that the high-school curriculum probably needs adjustment and 
better articulation with the elementary school. 

Extra-classroom activities and self-support . — Information was gathered from 
22,56^ pupils concerning participation in certain extra-classroom activities 
(table 53). The largest percentage of pupils engaged the activities 
listed yas in athletic teams and squads. Home-room and class organiza- 
tion, m which 35.5 and 28.5 percent of the pupils, respectively, partici- 
pated, are frequently required qnd therefore are not comparable to the 
other activities. However, they are. important as indicating the proportion 
of the pupils who participate in them. * 
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« ' 
According to information obtained from 27,980 pupils, approximately 
two-thirds supported themselves in part or entirely; 47 percent, in part; 
17.3 percent entirely. , 


Table 53. — 'Percentage oj pupils who participated in certain extra-classroom activities 


Activity 

Student council 

Class organization 

Home roam 

Musical organization 

School publications 
Athletic teams -or squads 
Dramatic clubs . . . . . y* * . ' k . 

Other school organiz^ftRp 
Fraternities, sororities, social 
Traffic or safety sqpads . . . , . 


Percent 
. 12.2 
28.5 
35. 5 
14. 6 
3. 6 
. 24.2 
.'8.3 
. 19.4 
6.3 
6. 9 


Activity 

Debating society . . . . 
School honor society 

4-H clubs 

Future farmers . 

Boy Scouts 

Girl Reserves 

High Y 

Other * 

None . 


Percent 
2 . 6 
3. 9 
2. 4 „ 
. . 8 
. 08 
. .6 
. 1 


2. 7 


School progress .-*? The percentages -*of childrep entering first-year high 
school al* given ages arc shown in table 54. Approximately three-fourths, 
or 72.1 percent, were 14 years of age and above. One-third were 15 
or 16 yeafs of age. A smaller percentage in the Northern and a larger 
percentage in the South Atlanticthan in the other regions entered when 
relatively young. . s' 

Of the 27,366 pupils reported, one-third were overage for their grade. 
This is an improvement over the situation found among Negro high-school 
pupils in rural areas in a former study'. 2 The percentages of pupIU overage 
in each of the bigh-school grades in these two studies are as follows: 


Study 

Grade ^ 

! * . 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

\ 

Twelfth 

1 

* 

? 

a 

4 

- » 

c 

Preaent - 

Percent 
49 5 
82.6 

Percent 
34 8 
76. 7 

Percent 
29.2 
72. 3 

Percent 
29.6 
70. 5 

Percent 

25.2 

^ortner . , ^ 



Details regarding the situgjion are shown in table .55. In each grade a 
smaller percentage of girls than boys is overage, as in the other studies. 
A smaller percentage of the pupils in the Northern and Western regions 
is overage for grade in which enrolled than in the other regions, as shown 
in the following: Northern *nd W^tern, 29; Soutli Atlantic, 31.2; South 
Central, 32.9; Squtfyvestem, 4Q.£. Details concerning the age-grade 
status of the pupils in the different regions are shown in table 5 in appendi* A. 

■■ i. ^ . 

* Availability of Education to'Negroe* in Rural Communitie*. Op. cit., p. 63. 
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Table 54 .—Number and percent 1 of pupils oj given age when entered first-year high school * 


Southwestern 

South 
Atlantic j 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

t 

3 

4 

i 

16 

0.3 

20 

0 3 

98 

1.9 

160 

2.2 

450 

8.6 

761 

10 6 

1. 131 

21.6 

1,714 

23.8 

1,487 

28.4 

2, 147 

29.8 

1, 130 

21 6 

1,410 

19.6 

591 

11. 3 

641 ’ 

8.9 

211 

4.0 

225 

3. 1 

86 

1.6 

83 

1 . 1 


.5 

23 

.3 

9 

. 2 

27 

.3 

60 


244 





5, 293 


7.455 


14. 62 


14.44 





Northern and 
Western 

Total 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

ber 

cent 

b^r 

cent 

8 

• 

19 

11 

12 

0 1 

59 

0 2 

37 

4 

338 

1 2 

437 

4. 2 

1,947 

7. 1 

1, 578 

15. 3 

5,265 

19. 2 

3, 370 

32. 6 

8,206 

29. 9 

2, 731 

26 4 

6, 319 

23. 1 

1, 390 

13. 5 

3, 259 

11.9 

489 

4. 7 

1,242 

4. 5 

204 

1.9 

495 

1 8 

62 

.6 

155 

6 

18 

. 2 

91 

. 3 

L 160 


625 


10. 488 
14. 92 



28,001 

14 74 


1 



Agt 


10 years or less. . 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 s 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 yean or more. 
No response. . 


Total 

Median, 


South 

Central 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


11 
43 
299 
842 
1 . 202 
1,048 
637 
317 
122 
46 
37 
161 


4, 765 
14. 92 


0 . 2 
. 9 
6. 5 
18. 3 
26. 1 
22 . 8 
13. 8 
6.9 
2.6 
.9 
. 8 


• £ a • . aca uciea irom totals in order to compu 

l ne nr»t year of a 4- year high achool, or a 3-year senior high school. 
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* In several States in the South where the elementary schools consist of 7 grades, the eighth grade constitutes the first year of high school. 
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PUPILS’ OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES 

The choice of an occupation is one of the vital decisions which every 
normal individual must make; for this reason both teachers and counselors 
should have as much information as possible which will help in making an 
intelligent selection. While the choices which pupils make are not always 
final, they frequendy have an influence on their curriculum choices and on 
the length of time they stay in school. Of the many possible influences on 
occupational choice the following are discussed here: Geographical region 
(table 56), age and educational advancement, size of community (table 57), 
personal motives or influences (table 58), hobbies or interests (table 59), and 
occupation and education of parents (table 60). 

From the standpoint of guidance it is important to know what influence, 
if any, age of pupils and grade level in high school have on occupational 
choice and what variation in choice may be expected in diflereht geograph- 
ical regions. Information concerning influences in choosing an occupation 
.should be helpful in assisting pupils in developing different motives or in 
changing occupational objectives, when desirable. Information about 
interests may assist in revealing educational and occupational interests, and 
may lead to the discovery of capacity in particular activities. A study of 
pupils’ choice of occupation in relation to parents’ occupations and educa- 
tion may aid in the discovery of motives for occupational choice and may 
indicate the possible future contentment in the occupation chosen. 

Occupational choice in the different regions . — A comparison of the occupational 
choice of pupils, by sex, in the different geographical regions is shown in 
table 56. Among the males there appear to be significant differences 
among the regions in the percentages choosing occupations in manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries, public service, professional service, and 
clerical service. Among the fe mal es, differences arc in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, professional service, and clerical service. 

The distribution of pupils making certain occupational chofces according 
to the size of the communities in which the schools are located is shown in 
table 57. A larger percentage of the males in the small communities than 
in the large ones chose agriculture. In manufacturing and mechanical 
industries the differences are very slight with the exception of communities 
of 50,000 to 99,999 population. The percentage of females choosing occu- 
pations of this kind increases consistendy with the size of the community. 
A smaller percentage of both males and females in communities of 100,000 
or more, than m the smaller communities, choose professional service, the 
difference being greater among the females. There is also a difference 
between the small and large communities in the percentage of females 
choosing cleric^ occupations. 

Occupational choice by age and educational advancement . — According to data 
received from 5,517 high-school boys and 9,350 high-school girls, age has' 
litde influence on choice of occupation. 


Table 56. — Number and 
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In order to find whether or not grade level of pupils has any influence 
on occupational choice the percentages of pupils in each grade selecting 
occupations in the manufacturing and mechanical industries and pro- 
fessional service were computed as samples. The percentages selecting 
manufacturing and mechanical industries for each high-school .grade 
follow: First year, 22 . 7 ; second year, 21 . 2 ; third year, 17 . 5 ; and fourth 

year, 14 . 2 . The percentages in each grade choosing professional occupa- 
tions were: First year, 157; second year, 63; third year, 64; and fourth 
year, $6. Although the percentages for all the occupations were not com- 
. puted, judging from the above, it appears that grade level has no marked 
influence on the occupational choice of Negro high-school pupils. This 
conclusion, if supported by further study, would seem to indicate the need 
of a closer relation between curriculums and courses, and vocational inter- 
‘ ests of pupils. ' 

Table 57 . — Number and percent of pupils indicating choice oj occupation , by size of community 


Siie of community 


Student*' choice o\ occupation . 

Fewer than 
2,500 

2.500-49,999 

50,000 

-99,999 

. 100,000 and 
more 

Total 


Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

• 

1 

t 

S 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

• 

It 

11 

Agriculture: 

Mile 

16 

6 8 

41 

4.5 

7 

15 

20 

0.4 

• 

84 

1.2 

Female . . 

1 


1 

Foreatry and fithing: 

Male 






2 

.03 


'Trr 

Female 









Extraction of mineral* : 

Male 







3 

.05 

3 

.04 

Female 







1 

1 

Manufacturing and mechanical 
Industrie*: 

Male 

50 

21. 4 

180 

19. 7 

74 

15.4 

1,332 

23.9 

1,636 

22. 7 

Female 

8 

2. 3 

47 

2.9 

50 

5.9 

646 

7.0 

751 

6. 3 

Transportation and communica- 
tion: 

Male 

5 

2. 1 

20 

2.2 

20 

4.2 

138 

2 5 

183 

2. 5 

Female 

1 

11 

. 1 

13 

„1 

Trade: 

Male 

20 

8.5 

63 

6.9 


6.9 

282 

5. 1 

398 

V 

5. 5 

Female 

1 

.3 

18* 

1. 1 

1 1 

154 

1.7 

182 

1. 5 

Public aervice: 

Male : 

8* 

3.4 

72 

7.9 

54 

It 3 

671 

12.0 

805 

11. 2 

Female.. ...... 

9 

.6 

5 

J . 6 

175 

19 

189 

1.6 

Professional aervice: 

Male 

120 

5173 

453 

49.6 

251 

52.4 

2,316 

41 6 

3. 140 

43.6 

Female 

286 

83.4 

1, 250 
2 

78. 2 

620. 

73.9 

5, 679 

61. 7 

7. 8J5 

65. 3 

8emi professional : 

Male 

1 

.4 

.2 

\ 

64 

1. 1 

67 

.9 

Female r 


4 

. 3 

j 

. 1 

50 

. 5 

55 

. 5 

Dome* tic and peraooal aervice: 
Male 

"5 

2. 1 

27 

2.9 

15 

3. 1 

56 

10 

103 

1.4 

Female 

13 

3.8 

107 

6. 7 

45 

5.4 

534 

5.8 

699 

5.8 

Clerical occupation*: 

Male : 

7 

2.9 

33 

3.6 

10 

2.1 

263 

4.7 

313 

4. 3 

Female 

23 

6.7 

132 

3.2 

85 

10 1 

1,574 

17. 1 

1,814 

15. 1 

Other: 

Male 

2 

.9 

23 

2.5 

15 

3. 1 

425 

7.6 

465 

& 5 

Female* 

12 

3.5 

30 

1.8 

23 

2.7 

378 

4. 1 

443 

3.7 


Total: 

Male 

234 

40.6 

t '* 

914 

36. 4 

479 

36.3 

5, 572 
9,202 

37.7 

m 

37. 8 

Female 

343 

59.4 

1, 599 

63.6 

SW 

63.7 

62.3 

62.2 
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Influences in choosing an occupation. — The influences which pupils Said affected 
the selection of an occupation are shown in table 58. Three influences pre- 
dominate in ail the regions among both boys and girls, namely, “desire to 
make money,” “belief in ability in special field,” and “desire to serve ” 
Choice of occupation , according to interest. — Data concerning hobbies or inter- 
. ests and occupational choice are shown in table 59. Of the 363 male pupils 
whose hobby was scientific and mechanical construction, 37.5 percent gave 
manufacturing ajid mechanical industries as their occupational choice; 
while 6.6 percent chose transportation and co'mmunication service. Both 
of thesqpoccupations have rather close relation to the hobby. Of the 991 
male pupils whose hobby was home workshop or laboratory, 29 percent 
chose manufacturing and mechanical industries as an occupation. Further 
analysis of the data may be made by those interested in order to study any 
possible relationship between other hobbies and occupational choice. 

Choice oj occupation , according to father's occupation. — The extent to which 
Negro high-school pupils choose the vocations in which their fathers are 
engaged was studied ► In the South Atlantic region 4 percent of the girls 
chose occupations in manufacturing and mechanical industries, while 20 
percent of the girls’ fathers were engaged in these occupations. Fathers of 
2.5 percent of the girls were engaged in clerical occupations, but 10.6 percent 
chose these occupations. Three-fourths of the girls chose professional serv- 
ice, while only one-twentieth of their fathers were so engaged. 

In the South Atlantic region, 20.7 percent of the boys’ fathers were 
= engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industries, and 25.3 percent of 
the boys expressed a desire to entey these occupations. Two and seven- 
tenths percent of the fathers were engaged in clerical service, while 4.6 
percent of the sons indicated a'pteference for clerical work. Nearly half of 
the boys (47.5 percent) chose the N pmfessions, but only 7.7 percent of their 
fathers were engaged in them. Six\td five-tenths percent of the fathers 
were employed in agriculture, while 1.7 percent of the boys desired to be 
farmers. In trade occupations there is close agreement between fathers’ 
occupation and sons’ choices; the percentages are, respectively, 5.9 and 5.5. 
The respective percentages of fathers engaged in public service and sons’ 
choices are 14.2 and 9.3. A more exact measure of relationship between 
occupation of fathers and occupational choice of their children may be 
obtained by ascertaining the number of children who expressed a desire 
to enter the specific occupation in which the fathers are engaged. A total 
of 203, or 15.7 percent of the male pupils in the South Atlantic region chose 
the occupation in which their fathers were engaged. The percentage of 
sons who chose the occupation in which their fathers were engaged for the 
other regions are: SouthCentr^l, 17.4; Southwest, 13.2; and Northern, 13.8. 
A further study of possible relationship between occupations of fathers and 
occupations engaged in by their sons is reported in chapter 9. 
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Table 58. Percent oj pupils attributing their choice o] occupation to indicated influences, by region 

and sex 


< 

Influence 

South Atlantic 

South CVntral 

Southwest 

r . 

Northern and 
We*tern 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Femalt 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1 

V- 

t 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

• 

Desire to make money 

Success of friend* 

Advice of relative* or friend* 

Teacher* 

Detire to »crre 

Advice of parent* 

Observing people at work 

Working vacation* or after school.. _ 

Things you read 

Guidance counselor 

Belief in ability in special field i 

Father’* occupation 

Mother’s occupation 

Courae in occupation* 

Worh in chop*. 

Academic couraea in school 

Extracurricular activities 

Motion pictures 

Out-of-school activities. - 

Other 

34.9 
3. 3 

3.5 

2.5 
13.8 

5 1 
3.8 
2.3 
1.2 
1. 1 
18.3 
43 
.3 
. 1 
3.8 
.5 
.3 
4 
.5 
4 

28. 1 

3.2 

2.8 

6. 1 

22. 1 

7.2 

3.0 
.8 
.8 
.6 

20.9 

.3 

.9 

.2 

.7 

1.1 
.2 
.3 

4 

.3 

36.5 

4.6 

2.7 

2.1 

15.2 

4.8 

2.9 
.9 

2.2 

.5 

21.9 

2.7 
.3 
.2 

1.8 
.3 
.1 
.5 
.1 
. 1 

27.7 

5.7 

2.3 

8.8 
18.5 

6.7 

2.6 

M 

.9 

.2 

22.2 
. 7 

1.4 
.2 
.4 
.3 
.04 
.3 
.1 

04 

39.7 
3.1 

4.4 
1.6 
9.9 

3.8 

2.4 
. 1.3 

2.3 

.2 

23.7 

2.8 
.4 
.6 

2.5 

.2 

.5 

.4 

.2 

31.5 

3.2 

4.8 

4.2 
15. 5 

4.5 

2.0 

1.2 
.9 
.1 

28.2 

.4 

1.6 
.3 
.6 
.2 
.2 
.5 
.2 

1 

30 7 
2.3 

3.2 
1.6 

10.3 

6.2 

3.3 
1.9 

1.4 
1.0 

28.4 
3.2 

.1 

.6 

3.2 

1.3 
.2 
.4 

1.0 

^27.9 

2.7 
2.4 

3.8 
14.8 

5.8 
4.3 
1.1 
1.1 

.8 

30.7 

1.0 

.8 

.5 

.6 

.9 

' 2 
.5 


Choice of occupation and parent? education . — Some information concerning the 
schooling of parents and the occupational choices of pupils was collected for 
the purpose of discovering whether or not there is any relationship between 
them (table 60). In general, the data indicate that children of parents who 
are college graduates are more apt to choose one of the professions or a 
career in the manufacturing and mechanical industries than those of parents 
with seventh-grade education only. 
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Information Helpful in Formulating Guidance 
‘ Programs 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

4 

T A THAT HAPPENS to Negroes who graduate from high school and to 
V V those who drop out before graduation? What occupational adjust- 
ments do they make? What, if any, relation is there between schooling and 
occupational adjustment? To what extent has the school assisted former 
pupils in adjustment? WJiat are their interests and in what activities do 
they engage? What variation, if any, exists among the different geograph- 
ical regions with respect to these matters?- Informa'tion concerning these 
questions, reported in this chapter, should be helpful in formulating guid- 
ance programs. The age of persons studied, the amount and kind of edu- 
cation received, and the work experience while in day school should in- 
dicate the kind of assistance needed from schools in making further occupa- 
tional adjustment. Information concerning reasons for leaving day school 
and for attending evening schpol, employment since leaving day school, 
means of obtaining^employment, and relationship of son’s to father’s 
occupation is elated not only to the present needs of adults but also to 
whatever revision may be made in educational and guidance programs 
for youth now in school .'xThe kind of information reported in this chap- 
ter is needed about each individual in order to provide effective counseling. 

Data w^re collected from 20,260 high-school graduates and nongraduates 
during 1926 to 1935 in 33 States and the District of Columbia, in com- 
munities of different sizes, and from 2,540 persons who were enrolled in 
evening school i 

Age of students . — The median age of graduates when interviewed and of 
nongraduates, according to the size of community in which they, live, is 
shown in table 61 . The nongraduates are slightly younger than the gradu- 
x Trtes; when the two groups are combined those who live in the large- cities 
are younger than those living ip the small communities. 
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Tabl* 61. — Numb * r and median age oj Negro fugh-tchool graduates and nongraduat a, according 

U) stze of community in which they live 


Sire of community 

4 

Male 

Female 

• Grad 

uatei 

Nonjraduate* 

• 

Graduate* 

Noograduite* 

Number 

Median 

Number 

Median 

Number 

Median 

Number 

Median 

Fewer than 2,500 

2J00 to 24,999 

25.000 to 9^.999 

100.000 to 499,999 

500.000 and more 

Toul 

173 

$92 

974 

1,605 

677 

f 

24.30 
24.29 
23 60 
22.94 
22. 27 

m 

m 

966 

1,571 

552 

23.09 
23.05 
22. 39 
-J1.90 
20.47 

264 

1,087 

1,822 

3,021 

1,343 

23.53 
23 84 
23.34 

22.53 

21.53 

302 

810 

1,573 

2,020 

809 

22.60 
22.50 
22. 10 
21.60 
20.64 

4,021 

23.27 

3,761 

21 90 

7,537 

22.80 

5,514 

21.83 


The median age of persons when they graduated or dropped out varied 
slightly among Ac geographic regions. For male graduates the range is from 
18.74 years in the North Adantic to 1 9.44 years in the South Central region. 
For males who did not graduate the range is from 17.63 years in the South 
Atlantic to 18.29 years in the Southwest region. Median age of female 
graduates ranged from 18.45 in the North Central region to 18.97 in the 
South Central; of those who dropped out, from 17.37 years in the South 
Central region to 17.87 years in the Southwest. The median age of all 
evening-school students was 26.08 yean. Evening-school students in the 
Northern and Western regions are 2.64 yean younger than those in the 
Southern region.^ Data in table 62 indicate that the older evening-school 
students left school earlier than the younger ones. 

Educational level attained .— The number and percentage of nongraduates 
who left school at given grades are shown in table 63. Table 64 shows simi- 
lar informadon by regions. The difference in attainment between the non- 
graduates in the Northern and Western regions and the Southern region is 
fairly pronounced. For example, the percentages of females reaching the 
tenth grade or higher in the North Central, North Atlantic, and Western 
regions are, respectively, 79.8, 78.9, and 81 .3. The corresponding percent- 
ages are 47.6, 27.7, and 45.8, in the South Atlantic, South Central, and 
Southwest regions, respectively. Similar comparisons can be made be- 
tween Northern and Western regions on the basis of median years of educa- 
tion attained for both males and females. Detailed analysis of the education 
of nongraduates according to size of community was not made, however, the 
original data are shown in table VI in appendix A for anyone interested in 
making such an analysis. 

Differences among the evening-school students in grades reached before 
leaving school as shtjwn in table 65 are similar to those found anvmg die 
nongraduates mentioned above. 
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Table 62 . — Number and median age of evening stfiool students who have attained a given level of 

education 


* 


Region# 


Level of education 

Northern and we* tern 

Southern 


Numkfcr * 

' Median age 

Number 

Median age 

l 

1 

S 

4 

1 

Elementary 

l ; 

6 


2 


2-4 

23 

37.83 

57 

36. 58 

Jl- 15 

>9.68 

25.72 

24.08 

25.46 
27. 35 

5-6 

47 

36. 25 

142 

7-8 

215 

35.81 

321 

High achool: 

9-10 

280 

23.75 

294 

11-12 

438 

21.68 

330 

College: 

94 

26. 82 

58 

33 

5-4 

25 

24.96 

Did not attend 

33 

25.21 

l 




Table 63 . — Number and percent of nongraduates wlp dropped out of school at given grades 


Grade on leaving achool 

Male 

Female 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

* 

S 

4 

» 

V 

Seventh 

48 

532 

1,054 

1,038 

693 

246 

1.3 

14.7 

29.2 

28.8 

19.2 
6.8 

35 
649 
1,511 
1,629 
1,06** 
. 389 

0.7 

12.3 

28.6 

30.9 

s 20,1 

7.4 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth.. - 

Eleventh 

Twelfth , 

Total 

3,611 

100.0 

5,276 

100.0 
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Tablx 65 . — Number of evening- school students who left school at stated grade levels, by sex 


Grade level on leaving 


\ 


Elementary: 

I 

2-4 

5-6 

7-8 

Hifh achool: 

9-10 

11-12 

College 

1-2 

5-4 

Total. - 
Median 


1 


I 

' • Milt 1 

1 

Female 

ToliI 

j i 

S . 

4 

5 

3 

8 

40 

43 

83 

72 

127 

199 

165 

385 

550 

130 

398 

578 

123 

652 

775 

20 

135 

155 

13 

49 

62 

618 

1. 792 

2.410 

9 30 

10 70 

1 

10 26 


INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOL 

Curriculums pursued by graduates and nongraduales. — The percentage of pe^ons 
reported in this study;- who pursued academic curriculums is higher in the 
Southern regions than in either the Northern or Western region. Data are 
shown in table 66. Data on curriculums pursued by size of community are 
given in table VII in appendix A. 

Vocational training in high school. — The number and percentage of graduates 
and nongraduates who had vocational training in high school related to 
their present jobs are shown in table 67.% The percentage was highest, for 
male nongraduates, in the North Atlantic States and lowest in the South 
Atlantic; among male graduates it was higher in the Southwestern States 
and lowest in North Central States. Among female nongraduates the per- 
centage was highest in the North Atlantic States and lowest in the South ' 
Atlantic States: among the female graduates it was highest in the South- 
western States and lowest in the South Atlantic. 

Value of vocational training in securing work. — Respondents were asked to state 
whether vocational courses were of assistance in securing work. Tabulations 
are according to the size of community. In general, a higher percentage of 
persons in smaller communities than in larger ones indicated that vocational 
courses helped in securing work. \This is true for all groups studied, males 
and females, and graduates and nongraduates. The percentages indicating 
that vocational courses assisted in securing work according to size of com- 
munities follow : 


! 

Size of community 

Graduates 

Noagraduatea 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1 

2 

t 

4 ^ 

1 

Fevrer than 2,500 

2.500 to 24 999 

50.0 

24.7 

17.8 
22 6 
23 6 

65.8 

54.6 
46 2 
41. 1 

46.7 

31.8 
11 3 
9 8 
18.7 
17.6 

46.5 
38.3 
22.0 

34.6 
30.2 

25 000 to 99 999 

100.000 to 4W.999 

500.000 and more * 
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Employment during high-school attendance . — According to data collected but 
not shown Jiere, a larger proportion of male graduates than of nongraduates 
was employed during high-ichool years, the respective percentages are 55.7 
and 44.1. The corresponding percentages for female graduates and non- 
graduates are 24.5 and 22. The percentages for the different regions follow: 
For male graduates — South Atlantic, 52; South Central, 63; Southwest, 49; 
North Adantic, 52; North Central^ 58; and Western, 65. For male non- 
graduates the percentages are: South Adantic, 42; South Censed, 48; 
Southwest, 42; North Adantic, 47; North Central, 44; and Western, 50. 
The percentages of female graduates employed during their high*school 
years range from 20 in the South Adantic region to 34 in the Western. 

- The corresponding range for female nongraduates is from 19.2 in the South 
Central region to 34 in the North Atlantic. The number of graduates and 
nongraduates employed during their high-school years according to size of 
communities in which schools were located is shown in table VIII, of 
Appendix A. . 

ACTIVITIES AND INTERESTS AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL 

Reasons for leaving day school . — More boys leave high school because of 
financial needs of the family than for any other reason, according to replies 
from 3,61 7 given in table 68. “Desire to make money,” and “lack of interest 
in school,” appear to be second and third in importance. The percentages 
giving these reasons, respectively, arc: 28.9, 26.3, and 12.6. The reasons 
for leaving school most often given by girls, with the percentages are: 
“Financial needs of family,” 22.1; “other,” 20.3; “lack of interest,” 14.6. 
“Needed at home,” ancl “desire to make money” rank fourth and fifth; 
respective percentages are 14.4 and 1 1 .5. Except in a few instances, differ- 
ences among the geographic regions in reasons forleaving school are slight. 
A higher percentage of those reporting in the North Central region than in 
the other regions named “desire to make money,” and a lower percentage 
named “needed at home” as reasons for leaving school. There is close 
agreement between the North Atlantic and South Adantic regions in the 
percentages of persons naming the different reasons for leaving school. 


Table 68* Number and percent * of nongr aduate t in dicatin g reasons for leaving school before gra duation , according to geographical region and spe 
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1 Computed on total number of cnee*, including 25 "no responae,” from male* and 64 "no rwponac" from female*. 
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Reasons Jot attending evening school. — The.chief reason given by students for 
attending evening school is to “prepare for new type of work” (table 69). 
For the group as a whole (1,991 cases), the main reasons given for attend- 
ing evening school with the percentage of students are: “To prepare for 
new type of work”, 35.5; and “to improve chances for an increase in rank 
or salary,” 22. The third ranking reason is “to gain general information 
for social and cultural background,” 16.2 percent. 

Activities followed immediately after leaving high school. — The period between 
formal schooling and entrance into occupational activity is an important 
one. Data were collected from persons enrolled in evening school con- 
cerning the activities followed immediately after leaving day school (table 
70). A larger percentage of males in the Southern region went directly 
to work than in the Northern region, and a smaller percentage “sought work 
without success.” A similar difference existed among the females. Data 
now shown here indicate that 241, or 6.9 percent', of the male high-school 
graduates have never been employed; and 279, or 8.3 percent, of the non- 
graduates. Of the female graduates 1,460, or 21.7 percent, were never 
employed, and 1,422, or 28.5 percent, of the'female nongraduates. Data 
show slight differences among the communities of different sizes in the 
number of jobs held by graduates and nongraduates after leaving school. 
For all communities combined the medians are, respectively: Male grad- 
uates and nongraduates, 1.92 and 1.89; female graduates and nongradu- 
ates, 1.67 and 1.58. 


Table 69 . — Reasons for attending eoemng school, By region (7,99/ cases) 


Reason for Attending school 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Percent 

» 

1 

/ 

S 

S 

4 

* * 

T ft V«*n no with develooment* in o resent i ob . ........ 

79 

196 

275 

13.8 

Tr» nrens re for new tVDC of work. . ....... 

168 

539 

707 

35.5 

To gain general information for social and cultural background 4 . 

imtvnvi rKtnrfi (nr in i nfTf i in n n k or lilirv — _ . . 

100 

148 

222 

290 

322 

438 

16.2 

22.0 

| Q | UaLriw f C LUAUvvg Ivl 111 VI v m gaa nun vi eaiai w •• • 

T n Mt muraea which cannot be taken in day school . 

36 

96 

132 

6-6 

Ta ##t (nr fmn hlffb ickool .... 

50 

175 

225 

113 

1 U It v UiUlla IU1 g 1 ■UUMIA/U 1 1 aaagaa waaw* 

Tn get rmiit for entrance to oollrac .... — .. 

66 

101 

167 

8.4 

To prepare for civil service examination! - 

40 

93 

133 

67 

Othrf . 

25 

77 

102 

5.1 
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Table 70. Activity followed by evening school students after leaving day school according to 

grade-level attained 


SOUTHERN REGION 



Went directly to work 

Helped at borne 

Worked with parents at home 

Traveled 

Took vacation (more than 3 montha). 
Sought employment without tucceaa. 
Other 

MALES 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

l 

10 

...... 

61 

•Y 

3 

1 

3 

2 

64 

...... 

3 

30 

3 

1 
5 

2 
9 
3 

2 


174 

6 

8 

12 

3 

34 

10 

70. 5 

H 

4.9 

1.2 
13.8 
4 0 



2 

22 

'3 




Total 



3 

9 

13 

73 

94 

S3 

2 


247 

100.0 



-Lv 
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Table 70. — Activity Jollowfd by evening school students after leaving day school, according to 

grade-level attained — Continued 

NORTHERN REGION— Continued 


FEMALES 


Activity 

\ F.lementary 

High school 

College* 

Other 

Total 

Per- 


1 

2-4 

5-6 

7-8 

9-10 

11-12 

1-2 

3-4 

cent 

Went directly to work. 


4 

8 

60 

81 

109 

20 



282 

46.2 

H»)rwl if kfimB 


2 

5 

19 

23 

36 

4 


1 

89 

14.6 



2 

7 

19 

19 

18 

2 



67 

10 9 

with nirenti at hnmf 


. 3 

2 

6 

2 

15 

1 



29 

4.8 

vTUr&vVI WUu [IliUUliU iWJUit . 

Traveled 




3 

2 

5 

1 


11 

18 

Took vacation (more than 3 

month* i 




5 

5 

. 6 

1 



17 

2.8 

Sought employment without 
■ ijrrea* 




8 

17 

35 

2 



62 

10 2 

Other 


i 

3 

19 

26 


3 

1 

53 

8.7 

Total . _ 


M2 

25 

120 

168 

250 

30 

4 

1 

610 

100 0 









i 





> / TOTAL 

F 


O/gnf ill ■ Tr\ vnr lr 

2 

9 

18 

121 

145 

139 

22 



456 

53.2 

tv cn i aircvuj io wun. 

at home 

1 

4 

5 

19 

23 

39 

4 



95 

11.1 

Rar a m#> Khlll^Wlfc 

2 

7 

19 

19 

18 

2 



67 

7.8 

Worked with parenta at home. 
Traveled . 


4 

3 

9 

4 

16 

1 



37 

4.3 


1 


6 

5 

10 

1 


23 

2.7 

Took vacation (more than 3 



6 

5 

8 

1 



20 

2.3 

Sought employment without 




11 

39 

44 

2 



96 

11.2 

Other— 


i 

5 

2 

22 

29 


3 

1 

63 

7.4 

Toul 

3 

21 

38 

193 

262 

303 

32 

4 

4 

857- 

100.0 


Means of obtaining job .^ The number and percent of graduates and non- 
graduates and the methods used to secure jobs are shown in table 71. In 
the main, the highest percentage obtained their jobs through friends; the 
next, by direct application; and the next through relatives. A small pro- 
portion received assistance from the school. In order to obtain direct infor- 
mation along this line, respondents' were asked if the “school authorities ren- 
dered aid in obtaining employment.”. The number and percentage n^>ly-. 
ing in the affirmative were,: Male graduates, 335, or 8.8 percent; male non- 
graduates, 119, or 3.4 percent; female graduates, 636, or 9.3 percent; and 
female nongraddates, 142, or 3 percent. 

The educational levels reached by evening school students and thj^ 
methods used to obtain their first job are shown in table 72. Those receiv- 
ing aid from teachers or the placement bureau of the school had attended 
school longer than other groups; the median years are 1 1 .89 for the Northern 
£> and 1 1 .64 for the Southern students. This is probably because high schools 
have employment agencies. It is also in line with the general policy of the 
schools to aid thmgwho have better training. Those who obtained their 
first job through the^ssistance of former students had attended school the 
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least; the medians are 8.67 years for the Northern students, and 8.60 for the 
Southern students. In all these data, it will be noted thar the highest per- 
centage of students obtained their jobs through friends. The method named 
by the next highest percentage is “personal search” or.“direct application.” 
Wages in first job. The number and median years of schooling and the 
wages received per week on their first job arc given in table- 73. Among 
males, there is a definite increase in wages as the education increases until 
the second-year high-school level is reached. 

Table 71. Number and percent oj high-fehool graduates and nongraduaUs and methods used to 
# . secure their present jobs 


J 

Meana of securing present job 

Male 

Female 

Graduate* 

Nongraduate* 

Graduates 

Nongraduate* 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

— a ■ 
Percent 

l 

* 

S 

f 

4 

4 

• 

7 

8 


Public employment agency 

Private employment agency 

Relative* 

Fritnda 

Public-acbool placement bureau. - 

Principal or teacher. 

Direct application 

Own bu tinea*. A 

Total 

180 
57 
578 
1. 141 
15 
94 

1 , 168 

40 

4.6 
1 . 5 
14.9 
29.4 
. 3 
2.4 
30.0 
1.0 

244 

60 
553 
1, 030 
13 
26 
964 
18 

6.7 

*16 

15.2. 

28.3. 
.4 
.7 

26.5 

.5 

317 
86 
764 
1, 752 
52 
174 
1 , 30^ 
30 

4.5 

1.2 

10.8 

24.6 

.7 

2.4 

18.4 

.4 

212 

87 

660 

1,176 

15 

21 

639 

19 

4.1 

1.7 

12.7 

22.6 

.3 

.4 

12.3 

.4 

3,271 

617 


2.908 

729 


4,482 

2,626 


2,829 

2,361 


No job at present 

i5.9 r 


37.0 

45.5 


Ta*le 72. Means used try evening school students in securing their first jobs, according to median 

years in school 


Mean* of aecuring first job 

s 

Region 

, * 

Southern 

Northern and western 

Number 

Median yean 
in school 

Number 

Median yean 
in school 

1 

r 

1 

t 

4 

l 

Persona worked for before graduation 

Peraonal March for iob 

, Advertisement by *elf in paper 

Public employment agency 

Business connection of family 

Peraonal friend* 

50 

233 

32 

57 

72 

434 

16 

23 

12 

48 

10. 14 
9. 73 
9. 55 
8.86 
9.26 
8.97 
8.60 
11.64 
10. 33 
11. 10 

65 

204 

23 
42 
75 

300 

12 

24 
29 
49 

9.64 

10. 67 
11. 19 
10.69 
10. 35 
10.09 

8.67 
11.89 
10.63 
11.25 

Former student* 9! school * _ | 

Teacher or placement bureau of high school 

Pnrau employment agency _ 

Other 


Total 

9 77 

9. 47 

823 

10.75 


t 

Relationship of son f to j other s' occupation.— Do Negro sons tend to follow 
their fathers’ occupation? In an attempt to answer this question, inquiry ‘ 
was made concerning the jobs which were held longest by graduates and 
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nongraduates. The jobs which were held longest were compared with the 
fathers’ occupatidns in order to discount the transitory nature of many 
, jobs held during the depression. According to the data in table 74, 17.2 
percent of the male graduates and 22 percent of the male nongraduates 
' were following their fathers’ occupations. In a follow-up study of 1,600 
high-school pupils on the Pacific Coast, Proctor 1 found that 13 percent 
of the sons were found in the same occupations as their fathers. When 
“rank of occupation 5 is used as the basis of comparison regarding occu- 
pational status, it is found that the picture changes materially,” reported 
Proctor. “In this situation, it was discovered that 51 percent of the sons 
were in occupations having the same rank as that of their fathers.” In 
interpreting the data in this survey regarding relationship of sons’ and 
fathers’ occupations, the general social and economic status of the group 
should be remembered. In view of this status, a lower correlation is to be 
expected among them than among the white group whose general social 
and economic culture y in advance of that of Negroes. As Negroes’ edu- 
cational level increases, under normhl circumstances, their occupational 
status should improve. The fact that the occupations of the Negro male 
nongraduates in this study had a closer relationship to their father^’ occu- 
pation than the male graduates seems to -substantiate this generalization. 


Table 73 . — Median years oj schooling oj evening-school students and wages per week in first job 


Wage* per week 

Region * 

Northern and weitern 

% * 

Southern 

Number 

Median 

Number 

Median 

1 

I 

8 

4 ! 

I 

85 or leM - 

$6 to 510 •- £r- 

- MALE 

33 

79 

70 

37 

22 

6 

9.88 

10. $5 

9.?L 

9.89 

73 

73 

56 

> ft 

4 

7.63 
. ■ 8. 52 

9. 74 
9. 57 

511 to 515 --m 

516 to 520 -v 

€71 fn 425 i .. 

526 or more 


Total 

, 247 

9. 85 

250 

7.51 

55 or tot -- - 

FEMALE 

104 

199 

132 

35 

IS 

8 

9. 50 
11.91 
11.32 
12.00 

292 

275 

* 80 
12 
10 
8 

8.84 

9.86 

.11.23 

to 510 

511 to 515 

Cl A tn CM 

521 to 525 


526 or more 



Total 

♦93 

11.21 

677 

9.69 



l Proctor, William M. A thirteen f**r follow-up of high *chool pupil*' occupation*. The vocational gu idaoca 
magazine, 15: 306-10, January 1937. 

* According to the Barr acale. 
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Table 74 . — Relation 'between occupations which were held longest and father’s occupation 
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Employers . — Inquiry was made concerning the employers of graduates, 
nongraduates, and evening-school students. Replies are shown in tables 75 
and 76. The percent of male graduates employed by Negroes range from 
11.5 in the North Central region to 16.9 in the North Adantic region 
(table 75). Fewer nongraduates find employment in Negro concerns than 
graduates, the percent ranging from 7.6 in the North Atlantic region to 1 3.5 
in the Southwest. The proportion of male graduates employed by the local 
State, or Federal Government is greater than that of the nongraduates in 
the Southern regions, but less in the Northern and Western regions. Fur- 
ther details may be observed from the table. Of the total number of grad- 
uates and nongraduates studied, 7,139, or slightly more than a third, were 
not employed at the time of the investigadon. A smaller proportion of the 
male evening-school students in the South and a larger proportion in the 
North and West worked for Negro concerns than among the high-school 
graduates and nongraduates. This is also true of the females. Information 
concerned with evening-school students is given in table 76. 

Relation of present job to first job . — Table 77 shows the number of evening- 
school students employed in a given occupation according to their first job. 
The largest percent of persons who have not changed their type of occupa- 
tions was in domestic and personal service, especially among women. 

Table 76. — Percent 1 oj evening- school students indicating their present employer , by region 

( 929 cases) 


Employed by — 


fcejpoo 

Ncfro concern 

s 

Self 

White concern 

Government 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1 

1 

S 

4 

4 

• 

7 

8 

• 

Southern — 

5.4 

5.7 

5.9 

12.7 

57.1 

66.0 

23.2 

4 5 

Northern and western 

16.2 

24.5 

7.4 

7.1 

62. 5 

43. 1 

12 5 

9.5 


i Percentage! for other employer! not included here. 
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[ CHAPTER X ] = 

Vocational G\iidance in Secondary 
Schools and Colleges for Negroes 

/ 

, / 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF GUIDANCE 

I NFORMATION concerned with provisions for guidance was obtamed 
from 159 high schools and 44 colleges for Negroes. Four of the\ll 
organization plans for guidance repon^fd by these institutions are outlined 
briefly in this paragraph. Guidance functions are entrusted to a committee 
of interested teachers in 68 high schools and 1 3 colleges. Sixteen high schools 
and two colleges use a central bureau of vocational guidance, with a 
director and trained staff responsible to the superintendent, for the entire 
school system in which each was located. Thirteen high schools and three 
colleges maintain a central guidance bureau within their institutions. 
Eleven high schools and two colleges employed trained vocational counselors. 
Fifty-two percent of the high schools and 45 percent of the colleges had no 
definite guidance organization. 

Officers performing guidance functions . — Twenty different officers and teachers 
perform guidance functions in the 1 38 high schools and 1 8 officers and 
teachers in the 35 colleges reporting. I n the high schools the princi pal is most 
frequently in charge of guidance; among the colleges, the dean. In the high 
schools the homeroom teacher is next; in the colleges, the registraf. Others 
in high schools in charge of guidance are: Vocational teacher, teacher of civ- 
ics, counselor, class adviser, and assistant principal. In the colleges, the 
dean of men, the dean of women, and guidance committees assume the 
functions. The following is a list of other officers with the number of 
institutions reporting each: Dean of girls, 8; playground instructor, 5; 
registrar, 4; health worker, 3; Smith-Hughes worker, 3; dean of boys, 3; 
psychiatric worker, Jeanes worker, and secretary to the president, 1 each. 
The number of different officers responsible for guidance is indicative of its 
Uncertain status as a function of schools and colleges for Negroes. 

V Proportion of teachers having a part in guidance . — While it is desirable that the 
major functions of guidance should be conducted by certain definite officers, 
all teachers should participate. At least, they should have close enough 
contact with it to understand its purposes and to see and apply its implica- 
tions. Data collected in this study show that a large proportion of the 
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teachers participate in the guidance programs. A majority of the teachers 
assist in guidance in 60 high schools and 6 colleges; about half in 24 high 
schools a,nd 7 colleges; and a third in 43 high schools and 16 colleges. 

Officers having general charge of guidance— In table 78 information is given 
concerning the officers who have general charge of guidance. As with 
officers performing guidance functions, there is little agreement in practice. 
Again, the principal is most frequently in charge in the high schools; in the 
colleges, the dean. 

) 

GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS AND SERVICES 


Type of functions . — Eight different guidance functions were performed by 
officers and teachers in the colleges and high schools replying. Counseling 
is carried on in 66 colleges and 121 high schools. Other functions, with the 
number of institutions in which each operates, are: (1) Instruction in 

occupational information— colleges, 12; high schools, 90. (2) Placement 

colleges, 21; high schools, 28. (3) Advise with parents — collegesj!^33 ; 
high schools, 4. (4) Recording and using data— colleges, 12; high schools' 
26. (5) Make occupational studies and prepare guidance material — 
colleges, 6; high schools, 13. (6) Make follow-up studies — colleges, 7; 
high schools, 10. (7) Testing— colleges, 6; high schools, 19. 

Services available . — One hundred and six high schools and 23 colleges 
responded to the inquiry concerning guidance activities and services. 
Approximately one-half the high schools and nearly two-thirds of the 
colleges provide some guidance for first-year students. The percentage of 
high schools and colleges offering guidance to all students is 41 and 57, 
respectively. The number of high schools offering guidance according to 
the groups is: Second-year, 29; third-year, 31 ; fourth-year, ‘35; of colleges — 
sophomores, 4; juniors, 4; seniors, 8. The following is a list of guidance 
services available in the schools and- colleges reporting: Orientation 
courses, lectures, conferences, general vocational training, placement 
bureau, psychological and psychiatric services, recreational guidance, 
health service, courses in citizenship, social guidance, and follow-up services! 
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COLLECTION AND USE OF INFORMATION 

Information about students . — Procedures used in obtaining information about 
students in high schools and colleges are shown in table 79. “Conferences” 
head the list, followed by “tests” in high schools and by “school records” 
in colleges. The institutions consider “information about family status” as 
the most important kind of information for guidance purposes according 
to replies, as shown in table 80. “Scholarship record” is next in importance 
for both groups of institutions, followed by “physical condition of student,’ 
and “vocational preferences” in the colleges. Further details may be ob- 
served in the table. The procedures used for this purpose with the number 
of institutions reporting each are shown in table 81. According to these 
data, “exploratory courses” and “autobiographies” are the most frequendy 
used procedures in assisting students to obtain information about themselves. 
It is conceivable that in some cases information which is obtained is not put 
to practical use. It is therefore of interest to note the ways in which the 
institutions in this study used the information. This is shown in table 82. 


Table 79.— Sources and procedures used in obtaining information about students 


Procedure 

Number of institu- 
tions reporting 

Procedure 

Number of institu- 
tions reporting 

High 

schools 

Colleges 

High 

schools 

Colleges 

1 

1 

I 

1 

t 

t 
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IS 

Personal history - 

6 

6 

Teuts 

49 

11 

Medical examination 

6 

4 

Ansifii/1# t— ta 

16 

13 

Observation of pupil by teacher... 

6 


f»rnrli 

41 

9 

Personality rating - 

1 

4 


16 


Follow-up studies 

10 

1 

ntlUIC ------- 

PI AAnmAtfft /4 ■ nAtl A 

2 


References - 

1 

1 

fl.-L i->rJ <>« m m rtintinna 

3 


Correspondence with pare nil 


1 

OCXKXN OffluIlilWWi. - -- -- -- -- -- - 

a r N - - 1 n Ci- ■- m > f-. — | ^ Vd « n V S 

6 

7 

Assemblies . . 

2 


ueoeru mtornnuoa dudki. — ... 

PI fsHf# 

2 

9 

Field trips 

2 


Psychological tests.. 

1 

5 





Information about occupations . — Information usually sought by institutions 
about occupations includes such items as education, health, and physical 
requirements of candidates for jobs; supply and demand of workers; working 
conditions; remuneration and other compensations; and general status of 
the occupation. The procedures used in obtaining occupational informa- 
tion with number of institutions reporting each follow: (1) Followup of 
graduates and employed students — high school, 63; college, 15. (2) Con- 
tacts with employment centers and employers — high school, 38; college, 
13. (3) Occupational surveys and research — high school, 34; college, 6. 
Fifty-six of the high schools'and sixteen of the colleges did not respond to, 
this question. Table 83 gives the procedures Wd by the institutions in 
• students to obtain knowledge of occupations. Recognizing that 

knowledge gained about occupations is useless unless it is put at the disposal 
of students and school officers for guidance purposes, the institutions 
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included in this study reported the following ways in which occupational 
information was used: (1) In interviews and conferences; (2) in bulletins, 
pamphlets, and scrapbooks; (3) in making up content material for subjects 
on guidance; (4) in vocational forum discussions; (5) in counseling on 
occupational decisions; and (6) in the organization of assembly programs. 


T able 80. — Kind oj information obtained about students 


Kind of information 

Number of institu- 
tions reporting 

* 

Kind of information 

Number of institu> 
tions reporting 

High 

schools 

Colleges 

High 

schools 

College* 

1 ' 

1 

S 

\ i 

1 

s 

Family tutus 

109 

n 

46 

4 

22 

5 

32 

28 

11 

2 

7 

2 

Achievement and intelligence tests. 
Vocational preferences. 

27 

9 

10 

29 

9 

11 

14 

8. 

4 

4 

Scholarship record 

Physical condition of pupils . _ 
Social records 

Personal history 

Personality ratings. .. 

PtopiPt dominant interest 

Pupil's aptitude y . . . 

Recommendations. 

Extracurricular interest*. . 

2 

r — 





I 

l 

I 


Table 81 — Procedures used in assisting students to obtain information about themselves 


Procedure 


1 


Quesbonnsires 

Exploratory courses. 

Autobiographic! 

Biographic readings. 

Conferences 

Seif -anaemia blanks.. 
Orientation courses.. 

Field trips.. - . 

Assemblies 


Number of institu- 
tions reporting 

Procedure 

a 

Number of institu- 
tions reporting 





High 

schools 

Colleges 

High 

schools 

Colleges 

1 

S 

1 

I 

S 

3 


Extracurricular activity 

19 

S 

3 

— - 

37 

7 

Teats 

4 

A 

34 

8 

Courses in hygiene 

4 

1 

4 

26 

2 

Vocational guidance program 

4 

4 

Survey* 

4 


12 

1 

Lecture* 

5 


3 

6 

Time study charts 


2 

1 

19 


Courses in biology. . 


19 

5 




Table 82— Ways in uihtch information about students is used Jot guidance purposes 
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Special guidance procedures and activities . — Unless a system of accurate and 
available records is maintained, the time and energy used in securing infor- 
mation about students and occupations are wasted. Among the new 
devices for recording data is the cumulative record card. This record 
affords a fairer appraisal of the student thai^ isolated items of information. 
It was used by one-half of the institutions replying. Permanent record 
cards of scholastic work were maintained by 53 colleges and 1 4'high schools. 
Other kinds of records kept, with the number of institutions keeping them, 
follow: Folders — college, 9, high school, 1; loose-leaf record sheets — college, 
4; graphic records — college, 6, high school, 6; health records — college 7, 
high school, 1 ; ledger— college, 2. While several kinds of records are kept 
by the institutions replying, few made definite use of the data recorded for 
guidance purposes. Three colleges use the data for ability grouping; five 
colleges and three high schools for counseling and research purposes; and 
one high school for remedial work. Officials using records with number of 
institutions in which each type is used follow: (1) School officials and 
faculty — college, 50, high school, 16^ (2) guidance functionaries — college, 6, 
high school, 1 ; (3) prospective employers — college, 3, high school, 1 . 


Table 83 . — Procedures and sources used in informing students about occupations 


Procedure and source 

Number of institu- 
tion* reporting 

s 

Procedure and tourer 

K 

Number of institu- 
tions reporting 

High 

•choola 

College* 

High 

schools 

College* 

1 

1 

S 

I 


1 

Lecture* and aaiembly program*.. 

101 

29 

Conucta with industrial, trade, 



Tk# o#npril mmniltifn 

16 

8 

and commercial establishment* _ 

6 


PAnf#r#nr^a HilTniiiDni ftp 

59 

21 

Radio 

2 

2 

Cwtt irio npp t wvA fvnir\itioml Muntt 

26 

5 

Movie* 

5 

t 

Vjumniwv m UVJ WV/UM WVUI 

Field trip*, observation tour*. 



Occupational survey* - - 

4 

2 

etc 

38 

5 

Counseling 

1 


Library assignments, general and 



No response - 

43 

10 

vocational literature 

30 

21 



; 


T 


Eighty-three high schools and 33 colleges conducted placement and fol- 
l®w-up services. Some of the means by which these services were given* < 
with kind and number of institutions using them are: By direct contact with 
employers— 19 high schools, 10 colleges; employment service — 40 high 
schools, 19 colleges; follow-up studies — 39 high sch6o!s, ■ 1 3 colleges; alumni j 
organizations — 4 high schools, 1 college; correspondence .through princi- | 
pal’s office — 3 high schools and 2 colleges. Placement and follow-up of I 
former students are beginning to be considered as important functions of 
guidance. The effectiveness of occupational training can only be measured 
in the occupation; while only a few of the institutions studied conduct, 
placement and follow-up services, they set an example which can be- widely 
followed. ¥ Another phase of this subject has to do with the procedures used 
in relating vocational training to opportunities and conditions of work in 
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the area served by the institution. Fifty-four of the 207 high schools 
•elected for special study stated that no effort was made along this line. 
The procedures used by 153 high schools and 24 college^ are given in table 
84. Among other activities and organizations used for guidance purposes 
by a few institutions in addition to those mentioned are the following: 
Home projects, fraternities, guidance week, student advisory committees, 
forums, and occupational exhibits. 

Table 84 —Procedures used to relate vocational training to opportunities and conditions of work 


Procedure 


Number of institution* re- 
porting 


High 

•c bools 


Inform pupils concerning vocational opportun 

Secure information concerning pupii%^ abilities, inures ta. and aptitudes 

Provide organised placement aervice.' ” 

Provide follow-up of student* after they enter occupation! g*’]]’’ ’ 

Obtain judgment of employera on the educational needa of atudcnu or eraduaiei in 

• their efnploy 

Appoint permanent advisory committee* of parent! and patron* 

Appoint permanent guidance committee! of teachen... v T IT.T . 



Table 85. — Guidance objectives with number oj institutions establishing each 


Objective 


To^guide student in choice of auitahle vocation, according to individual aptitude and 

Tb compile occupational information for students, according to comSiuntty possi- 
b il iti es 


Tb aid sttidcnta in aecunng knowledge of own Strength, limitation*,’ abilities* and 

aptitude*, and help to formulate goal* 

To ftvt recognition to personality variance* in individuals, and concentration of 

training on character and development of personality 

To teach the importance of efficiency in all lines of 
To * * 


XaitJ' VOCltioOAl tDd ^^tfo^i'punuTta 'acting 


To develop ability to participate effect! sidy in cultural life of Nation 

To train for good atitcnehip 

To ^j^fuidance^n correct method* of studying occupations In order intiUgenUy to 


To direct interests of pupils toward dev el opment of home community, 
To show importance of devefopment of sound health 


To gmide in development of a wholesome, happy, and comfortable bomi jifoV 

To train for worthy use of leisure time . .. 

To assist in occupational placement in order tp make lor economic security. . 
To study occupational trends. 


To prepare for Immediate service in simple tasks (maidU janitor, etc.) 

ooai problem! of Negroes 


To givs a definite undemanding of the occupational ] 

To dev el op interest and pride in own race 

To educate the bead, heart, and hand _ 

To tench imoortance^ student's personal satisfaction and enjoyment In work' 

To assist in building Christian character 

^ J — 1 - — * -* > -« .• .. .* 


. — » r — -M ■ — i ooe vocation — ................ _ . 

lo show that there is no definite demarcation between vocational sod educational 


To prepare for leadership in professional field# IIIIIIII lllTil 

, to otihu i more effectively all the educational opportunities 
of has eeffiegiat* experience both on and off the campus............... ...... 


Number of institution* 
reporting — 


High schools 


1 » 
I 

1 

2 


College* 


5 

6 
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.. The objectives of the guidance program with the number of institutions 
naming each are given in table 85. According to the data furnished there 
is considerable variation among the institutions in the stated .objectives. 
Only 61 high schools and 21 colleges replied to the inquiry concerning 
objectives. Twenty-two of the high schools reported that the objective of 
thej|j^uidance program was “Tb guide pupils in the choice of suitable 
vacations, according to individual aptitude and ability/.” This objective 
is stated more than any other by the high schools. The objective stated 
by the greatest number of colleges was “To aid student^ in securing knowl- 
edge of strength, limitations, abilities, and aptitudes, anjd to help formulate 
goals.” From the data presented it appears that there is a need for greater 
clarification and specification of objectives, and a beitter adjustment be- 
tween them and the guidance machinery. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Opportunities awix/eMr.-^Opportunities for guidance i service are limited 
in the institutions, replying. Only 602 of 2,578 institutions for Negroes 
bffered such sendees. Of that number, definite information concerning 
the guidance program in operation was received frjnja 159 high schools 
and 44 colleges. Not only are there relatively few institutions providing 
' guidance, but the programs are limited as shbwn by the' number gathering 
information about students, about occupations, and abbut the social and 
economic life of the community, and by the oppbrtiinities offered students 
to gifin occupational experience. Moreover, few institutions make use of 
# the information after it is gathered, or relate the educational program to 
occupational needs. \ 

Characteristics of a good guidance program . — Vocational guidance should be 
considered as one phase of the general problem of guidance, \and both as a 
part of the total educational process. According to Jones and Hand, 1 one 
of the major functions of education is to develop in each individ^d “a funda- 
mental life purpose or goal that will be socially desirable Snd personally 
satisfying.” ' In oVder to do this effectively, education "must start with the 
child as he is, with his abilities, desires, and interests, his needs and prob- . 
lems" his pattern of life and conduct.” 

These authors further state: (1) that the occupation cannot in itself 
, Jurnish a satisfactory central purpose or goal; (2) that there is for most 
of us no one. and only one position in life, occupation, or job that is 
predestined; (3) that one does not usually need to change his job or 
position m order to be useful in achieving hisjife purpose; and (4) 

. that, within certain limits, one may so change the situation in which 
he is placed (his job) as to increase its effectiveness as an agent or 
element that contributes to the attainment of one’s life purpose. 


1 Goidaoc* in Educational limitation*, Thirty -eevetuh Yearbook, pt I, p. 3. 
of Education. Bloomington, TIL, Public-School Pubtuhiof Co., 1938. 
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While careful choice of a job is of great importance, there is some 
opportunity in most positions for such personal adjustment as will 
make possible the use of the occupation or other activity in the 
attainment of the central purpose. The oft-quoted advice, “If we 
spent more time in trying to like the things we have to do instead of 
in attempting to fihd the things we like, we would be happier and 
more effective,” has some value in cases where it is impossible to secure 
the best job or to change the conditions in the job. 


It is generally agreed that the specific functions of vocational guidance 
should be the following: (1) to assist the individual to choose an occupa- 
tion; (2) to prepare for it; (3) to enter upon it; and (4) to make progress 
in it. This will require: (1) study of the individual; j(2) study of the occu- 
pation; (3) counseling; (4) placement; and (5) follow-up. 

The carrying out of theJ^jjctions outlined above, ‘based on the viewpoint 
' suggested in the preceding section requires a staff, activities, and|||ervices. 
Many organization plans have been suggested for conducting an effective 
guidance program. TJie most recent is that proposed by the Committee 
on Guidance of the National Society for the Study of Education.* It re- 
yolve^aroufid three persons: The teacher, the guidance leader, the special- 
ists The role of the teacher in the guidance program will vary with the size 
of school and other conditions. VBecausc of his intimate contact with the 
pupil he is in a strategic position to assist in personally guiding the pupil 
and in furnishing essential information to others interested in his proper 
guidance. In addition to the teacher-counselor, it is desirable to have a 
guidance leader in the school, someone to coordinate the efforts of the 
teacher and different activities and services and to see that all the potential f 
guidance facilities of the school and community are focused on the prob- * 
lems of *he pupil. This may be one of the teachers or the principalr-in 
^small school; a person designated as adviser, counselor, dean, director, or, 
personnel worker. Jhe physician, employment expert, psychologist, 
social worker, and many other specialists may have a definite place in an 
effective guidance program. It is the business of the teacher and the guid- 
ance leader to bring the knowledge and skill of these specialists to bear on 
the guidance problems which pupils face. The manner of 1 doing this 
naturally will vary with the community and the school. Since only a few 
institutions can institute a comprehensive guidance program, '•it is sug- 
gested that each begin, with what it h<t!l, and expand as conditions permit. 

Needs in schools for Negroes . — The first need in respect to guidance for 
/Negroes is to increase the number of schools which provide a guidance 
/ program. Second, to increase the number of teachers and special guidance 
I workers who are trained in'%he principles and techniques of guidance ■I/'' 
I Third, to improve the service given so as to include such information 
Vj about pupils and adults as was discussed in the two previous chapters. 


»Ibid.,jk 267. 
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^Fourth, to assist all who arc concerned with the education and Welfare of 
Negroes to recognize their special needs and problems in relation to the 
entire educational situation. 

In' making effective occupational adjustments Negroes, in common with 
people in general, need guidance ‘in the selection of an occupation and 
efficient preparation for it when chose rt^fAn effective school program 
should meet both general and special problems in guidance and in voca- 
tional preparation, M&ny of the same problems are common to all youth. 
A special problem in occupational adjustment for Negroes is due to re- 
stricted employment opportunities because of racial attitudes and preju- 
dices. The school program can contribute to the solutmrTbhWus^roblern 
through offering effective guidance; by familiarizirigpupils with the facts 
of the* situation; liy providing effective training lor as many vocations as 
are open to Negroes; and by gradually widening, as the interests of students 
and the employment situation warrant, opportunities for training for an 
, increasing variety of occupations. ' • ^ - — _ ^ 

Guidance programs should provide also for -thedbllbwing studies o/ oc- 
cupations: (1) the total numbej>andTHenumbcr of Negroes now engaged 
in each; (2) the increase and decrease of botff the total number and of 
/Negroes in numbers aira percents; (3) the probable future demand for 
workers; and (4) the number preparing for each of the occupations. Negro 
youth should be given the facts regarding racial difficulties; the prevailing 
economic conditions', and causes po far as they are known of the present 
occupational situation with suggested remedies. They should be helped 
to realize that no single remedy will solve their problems. Individual 
capacity, initiative, and character will always be essential in effective 
participation in the changing economic world. 


* 
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Ta3L* II . — Number of courses for Negroes and percent of all courses in federally aided vocational schools, by years and States 
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— [ APPENDIX B ] - 

Organization, Personnel, and Inquiry Forms 


ORGANIZATION AND STAFF 

/ 

Because of the nature and scope of the survey it was necessary to centralize 
its administration and supervision in the Office of Education. A Director, 

• Associate Director, and four Regional Directors devoted their entire timev_ 
to its administration and supervision. The Regional Directors had offices 
| at Richmond, Va.; Birmingham, Ala.; Houston, Tex.; and Columbus, 
Ohio, for regions 1, 2, 3, and 4, respectively. They supervised the initiation 
of the survey in each "State and maintained contacts between the central 
office and the State staffs. In addition to the central staff, each State unit 
was under the direction of a Project Manager and a Supervisor. In some 
cases the functions of both were performed by one person. In most cases 
these persons were full-time employees who were loaned by school systems, 
colleges, and social agencies. 

While the survey was a research project, it was also designed to provide 
work for unemployed “white collar” workers on the relief rolls. The major 
part of the interviewing and collecting of data for the study was done by 
such workers. There were approximately 500 of them. Thirty-five per- * 
cent held the bachelor’s degree, and 50 percent had from 1 to 4 years of 
college education. Twelve held the master’s degree. All the nonrelief 
workers (supervisors and project managers) had university training, six 
held the doctor’s degree or its equivalent. 

PERSONNEL 

The chief types of experience the workers had before employment in the 
study, and the number of persons in each type, follow: 


Teaching 170 

Social work 41 

Tabulating and statistical work . 115 

Stenography and typing g 5 

' Filing 213 

Miscellaneous research work 246 


Other, vocations followed by three or more persons include:. Ministry, 
medicine, law, nursing, librarianship, insurance, and recreational work. 
The number, education, experience, and other data concerning the relief 
workers are shown in the following table: V 
134 
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GENERAL CENSUS OF RELIEE PERSONNEL 

1. Number of relief workers: Male, 205; female, 274; total, 479. 

2. Marital status: Married, 221 « single, 258. 

3. Number having given educational preparation: 

1. High-school education, 75 4. Graduate work, 34 

2. Attended college, 227 5. Master’s degree, 12 

3. Bachelor’s degree, 131 

* , , * _ t 

4. Number having designated types of experience: 


Teachers 

. 170 

Bookkeepers 

3 

Clerks 

. 119 

Printers 

2 

Secretaries 

. . 90 

Editors 

2 

Typists 

. . 57 

Farmers 

2 

Social workers 

. . 41 

Morticians 

2 

Investigators 

. 35 

Correspondent 

1 

Stenographers 

28 

Photographer 

1 

Supervisors 

20 

Architect 

1 

Recreational directors . . 

14 

Druggist 

1 

Unskilled laborers 

. 13 

Proprietor 

1 

Skilled laborers 

12 

Matron 

1 

Librarians 

7 

Registrar 

1 

Preachers 

5 

Accountant 

1 

Project directors 

4 

Wr*tx 

1 

Insurance agents 

4 

Musician 

1 

Nurses 

4 

Reporter 

r 

Principals 

4 

Dentist 

1 

Lawyers 

4 

Gardener 

1 

Addressographers 

3 

Contractor 

1 

Salesmen 

3 

Designer 


Business managers * 

3 

Real estate agent 

1 

Number having special qualifications: 


Courses in — 


Experience in — 


Tests and measurements . 

. . 139 

Interviewing 

246 

Guidance 

. . 122 

Filing 

2}i 

Trades 

. . 91 

Typing 

139 

Statistics 

. . 72 

Scoring tests 

133 

Tabulating 

. . 44 

Tabulating 

115 



Shorthand 

63 
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INQUIRY FORMS 

Inquiry forms Ac and Ah were for colleges and high schools, respectively. 
They were for the purpose of collecting information concerning organiza- 
tion, administration, curriculum offerings, vocational curriculum trends, 
enrollment and registration trends, and use of Federal funds for vocational 
education. Usable returns were received from 73 colleges and 207 high 
schools. 

Inquiry form E was for the purpose of obtaining information concerning 
the content and methods of teaching representative courses in vocational 
education and guidance in high schools. The types of information sought . 
about the courses were: Requirements, sequences, purposes, assignments, 
methods, tests, and materials. There \vere 968 of these forms that were 
usable. 

Inquiry form F was designed to ascertain facts concerning housing 
facilities and amount and kinds of equipment available for vocational 
courses. Although 293 of these forms were received the lack of comparable 
data in some oases and the inadequacy of data in other cases considerably 
reduced the number that were usable. (Data not included in this report.) 

Inquiry forms I and J were for evening and proprietary schools and 
social agencies, and were designed to gather the same general information 
from these institutions as was obtained from colleges and high schools 
through Ac and Ah. Returns wer^ received from 64 evening and proprie- 
tary schools and 70 social agencies. However, all these returns were not 
usable. 

Form D was designed for the purpose of collecting personnel data from 
pupils enrolled in the last 4 years of high school. TJje specific objectives 
were to collect information concerning certain socio-economic background 
factors; present educational status, and educational and vocational interests 
and plans. Usable returns were received from 27,984 pupils. 

Form G is another personnel form. It was used to collect information 
concerning teachers of vocational education and guidance in high schools 
for Negroes. Information was gathered concerning their academic, pro- 
fessional, and vocational training, and their teaching and trade experience. 
The teachers, personally, received the form from the interviewers and 
were assured of the confidential manner in which the data would be 
treated. After filling in the form each teacher returned it directly to the 
Office of Education in a self-addrtssed envelope. Data were received from 
t,001 teachers. 

Form H also has to do with personnel data. Its purpose was to collect 
facts from students in evening schools concerning course registration, 
previous education, job experience, and the student’s opinion concerning 
the value of vocational courses previously taken. Returns were received 
from 2,540 students. 
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Form K was a guidance inquiry for the purpose of gathering information 
concerning the guidance program, personnel, and policies in certain insti- 
tutions. The institutions to which form K. was sent had previously been 
identified by the use of form X, v^hich among other things requested insti- 
tutions to indicate whether or not they had a guidance program. Although 
602 institutions answered in the affirmative, only 129 high schools and 35 
colleges returned form K. It is assumed that most of those that did not 
reply realized, after the receipt of form K, that they did not have any 
guidance program. This belief is strengthened by many letters expressing 
this view. 

Form M obtained personnel information from 368 students in nurse- 
training institutions. Data collected on the form included previous train- 
ing, reasons for vocational choice, plans for the future, and education and 
occupation of parents. (Data not presented in this report.) 

Forms L and Z were designed to obtain personnel information concerning 
former pupils and graduates of high schools from 1926 to 1935, inclusive. 
Usable information on these forms was supplied by 20,260 persons. The 
major purpose of this inquiry was to ascertain the relation, if any, between 
the occupational status and previous schooling and background. Data were 
gathered concerning such items as occupation of parents, curriculum 
pursued, subject preference, extracurriculum participation, occupational 
preference and experience, vocational training, age , and grade level at time 
of leaving school, and reason for leaving school. 

Form X, a preliminary inquiry designed tft identify institutions offering 
courses in vocational educadon and guidance, was sent to all secondary 
schools and colleges for Negroes in January 1 936. The data requested con- 
cerned number and kind of curriculum offerings, number of grades or years 
offered, specific offerings in vocational education, extent of guidance or 
personnel services. Responses were received from all the colleges for 
Negroes, all of the 4-year and senior high schools, and many secondary 
schools offering 1 to 3 years of work. It was possible from this prelimi- 
nary survey to select institutions for special purposes of the survey. 
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